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The Connoisseur 


who demands smart appear- 
ance, and the experienced 
motorist who desires chassis 
efficiency, have their ideals in 
the present 30 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sheffield-Simplex chassis. 
Write for Illustrated List of 








30 H.P. 6-CYLINDER CHASSIS. STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES U.S. L. ELECTRIC SELF. 
STARTER AND LIGHTER, ALL LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
HORN, SPEEDOMETER CLOCK, COMPLETE 
SCUTTLE DASH, WITH ALL INSTRUMENTS, 
£8 8&8. TAX. 








PRICE £885. 


complete cars, with beautiful 
bodies by Vauden - Plas, or 





better still. arrange a trial. 
Both are free. 





Sheffield-Simplex Motor 
Works, Ltd. 


20, CONDUIT STREET, 
. LONDON, W. 


g Works; Tinsley, Sheffield a 











ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


Chairman: 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 








Business transacted by the Company :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without Profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of 
Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
Interest and Profit |consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT 
SURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, iInciuding PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
Motor Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are 
also granted. 

Applications for Agencies are entertained, and 

Prospectuses with other papers may be had on 
written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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LATEST DESIGN TORPEDO —WITH CONCEALED HOOD 


ALLIANCE 


| ELLIS DRESSED MEN 
ARE WELL DRESSED. 


‘* The Major” on) 
ELLIS CLOTHES AND 
1914 FASHIONS. 


“* You will see many different kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go toa Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such | have in my mind is 


ges 201, Strand, ‘ys By 
uying in large — = n 
- 4 his cl he is able pm 


any pon teen suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will “—- for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer.’ 


LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 


In newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 


Guaranteed to fit you and per- 
fectly tailored, otherw: ise 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments. 


J.&@ H. ELLIS, 


Coat Specialists, 
201,Strand, London, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts.) 
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Notes at the Week 


HE outstanding feature of interest in national 
| affairs in the present week is the possibility 
of any exit from the intolerable position 

which the Government have created for Ireland. Our 
own view might, in some quarters, be thought to be 
biassed, but the halting, limping article in the Wes?- 
minster Gazette of May 13 confirms us in the view 
that the present situation is hopeless. Mr. Asquith, 
whom we have previously likened to Rip Van Winkle, 
is at last awakened, and has discovered a situation 
which has been aggravated into almost impossibility 
during his lengthened siesta. He is striving manfully 
to please everybody—a difficult task—we think. We 
have been fortunate enough to get first-hand knowledge 
of the impression created in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Redmond’s vitriolic speech delivered on Tues- 
day. We are not in the habit of sending out circulars 
offering to discount bills, but, if we were engaged in 
that line of business, we would offer to discount Mr. 
Redmond’s “No Surrender” declarations at one per 
cent. Poor man! He is between the Devlin and the 
deep sea, and he must show a front of brass instead of 
tae front which he would prefer to show of a much 
softer metal. We think he is wise in his generation— 
‘oujours Devlin ne vaut rien—and even the Hotspurs 
of the Irish Party are beginning to sicken of the horse- 
boy of the O’Neills. Mr. Devlin is played out; Mr. 
Redmond, who is far moré astute, is not. The member 
for West Belfast was under the impression that the 
member for Waterford was his jackal; but Mr. Red- 
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mond, who served his apprenticeship under the late Mr. 
Parnell, knows his way about, and a little later on 
will be able to ring the ostler’s bell when he wants Mr. 
Devlin to take his orders. A truce to nonsense and 
futility on the Irish question—to use the phrase of the 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, “ Enough of the 
foolery.’’ It is impossible to stand where we are, 
much as the hide-bound Tory would like to do so; it 
is impossible to accept any such scheme of Home Rule 
as the Government has proposed. The sane and 
sensible man—statesmen are cheap to-day—will look 
for a reasonable solution of a not insoluble problem, 
which will be in the interest alike of Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, and the Empire. 


The precise interpretation to be put upon Mr. 
Asquith’s statement on Tuesday is much canvassed. 
To our mind it has only one possible meaning. The 
Home Rule Bill is to be passed simultaneously with an 
amending Bill, and—Ulster is safe! The House of 
Commons has, Mr. Bonar Law suggested, become the 
registry office of a Radical-cum-Separatist Ministry ; 
we suggest that the House of Lords is to become a 
mere Chamber of Protest against Ministerial treachery. 
It will not be able even to claim that it has once more 
stood between Loyalist Ireland and Home Rule. That 
has been done by Ulster for itself. No Second Cham- 
ber was ever so hopeless a cipher as the Hereditary 
Chamber of Great Britain to-day. All that was in- 
volved in the Parliament Act is now brought home to 
peers and people. The Government have broken faith 
over the Second.Chamber question, and are determined 
to carry an iniquitous measure, however qualified by 
amendment, by means as dishonourable as the bargain 
to which it gives effect. 


We take it that Ulster is safe, because otherwise the 
amending Bill could never embody the conclusions 
arrived at by parties in conference. The Unionist 
leaders could consent to nothing which did not leave 
Ulster outside the operations of the Home Rule Bill 
without blasting their chances of ever again securing 
the confidence of the British people. They are not 
likely to have committed themselves to any course so 
criminally foolish. If the settlement proves to be one 
which averts the possibility of Civil War, we may all 
give a sigh of relief. No settlement can put the 
Government right in the eyes of decent-minded men. 
They will go down to history as a body who, for the 
sake of office, were prepared to sell the most loyal of 
the King’s subjects to their implacable and inveterate 
enemies. The outrage is unparalleled. So long, 
however, as Ulster is spared, we wish the Irish and the 
Government joy of their precious achievement. When 
it is all over, we shall at least get the advantage of a 
reduced Irish vote in the Imperial Parliament. 


Hardly had we written the words last week ‘‘Greater 
Britain dearly loves a lord, but prefers royalty all the 
seme,’’ when it was announced that the successor to 
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the Duke of Connaught in Canada is to be Prince 
Alexander of Teck. It is an excellent appointment, and 
has given great satisfaction in the Dominion. But it 
may not be without certain consequences on the other 
colonies ‘‘Where,’’ they will ask, ‘‘do we come in? 
Why are royal governors being showered on Canada 
and not on us?’’ Moreover, two Princes in succession 
having been sent to Canada, what is going to happen 
in the future? Canada may not henceforth be satistied 
with anyone of lesser standing. The number of Princes 
available is limited. It looks as though there was some- 
thing in the idea that the time is coming when a Prince 
once appointed will have to regard himself as a life 
governor. There are possibilities in that on which we 
need not now speculate. . 


Mr. Roosevelt has been exploring in Brazil, and the 
momentous announcement comes that he has added to 
the glories of a great career by discovering a new river. 
Mr. Roosevelt is nothing if not a discoverer. His 
adventures have provided material for more than one 
book. If, however, we were inclined to make a book 
of another sort on his latest achievement, we should be 
prepared to give reasonable odds that the discovery is a 
mare’s nest of the Brazilian forest. Mr. Henry Savage 
Landor laughs sceptically, but he cannot forget that 
Mr. Roosevelt discovered Uganda and Egypt. Mr. 
Roosevelt did more: he took the trouble to come to 
London and tell us, out of his world wisdom, how we 
should govern these territories. He is apparently com- 
ing to London again, when he will put Mr. Savage 
Landor in his proper place. We hope he may. It will 
be at least amusing to see these two explorers cracking 
this Brazil nut between them, and the bout should 
be as instructive as was the little Cook-Peary contro- 
versy over the North Pole a year or two ago. 


Mr. Tickler’s victory at Grimsby is great. The sig- 
nificant thing is not that the Unionist majority has 
been reduced, but that there is a Unionist majority at 
all. Sir George Dougitty was a personality who could 
probably hold the seat against all comers. But Sir 
George Doughty is dead, and Mr. Bannister had every 
advantage except principles on his side. If Grimsby 
does not see its way to elect a Grimsby man, and a 
Radical to boot, then we may take-it Grimsby sees 
something very rotten in the party whose colours he 
carried. 


Will some kind friend supply us with a list of the 
tender mercies showered upon a much-tried country by 
Mr. Lloyd George? He is accomplishing such won- 
ders, according to his supporters, that we are getting a 
little curious to know where the benefits lie. Perhaps 
Professor A. C. Pigou could point them out. Mr. 
Lloyd George has been a boon to those who have se- 
cured snug berths under Government. He has ad- 


vanced bureaucracy, and he shifts the burden of taxa- 
tion in order to pay for bureaucracy. What is his new 
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scheme of site and improvement valuation but a way of 
finding employment for some of the failures unde 
another great valuation project? We hope, by the 
way, that Mr. Austen Chamberlain will keep a sharp 
eye on the Chancellor’s tampering with agricultural 
rating. Agriculture bears quite enough burdens, with. 
out having to face new ones. 


How truly Balfourian was Mr. Balfour’s charming 
address on poetry at Bedford College. ‘‘Have I been 
speaking in favour of using verse as a vehicle for 
argument, or have | been speaking against it? Well, 
I really hardly know myself.’” Mr. Balfour must give 
us another treatise: this time ‘‘In Defence of Poetic 
Doubt.’’ One person at least will be grateful: Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, an instance of the use and abuse of 
paradox. We should now like to hear Mr. Chesterton 
cou Mr. Balfour, himself a paradox. 


The normal man, when he is happy, gives vent to his 
feelings by whistling a few bars of a tune as a matter 
of course; the normal boy tco often whistles all the 
time. The Musical News is taking the matter up, and 
protests vigorously against a by-law recently passed by 
the Urban Council at Carshalton to the effect that 
whistling in their new recreation-ground must be for 
bidden. It seems to us, however, that not all the Coun- 
cils of civilisation wili be able to prevent the errand- 
boy from indulging in his favourite more or less musical 
recreation. He is born to whistle; he is brought up 
among whistles ard the sounds of hooters and horns; 
his imitative faculty urges him to do the best he can to 
reproduce these questionable noises. Even were we to 
import a contingent of boys from some clime where the 
art was unknown, they would be found, at the end ofa 
month or two, to have become expert at the production 
of this particular sound. It is irritating at times, we 
all admit; but the whistling boy had better be let alone. 
He might take to singing, in self-defence or self 
expression ; and that would be far worse. 


A pathetic letter appeared in the correspondence 
columns of a contemporary last week under the head- 
ing “ Down-trodden Parents.’’ The writer, who signs 
himself “ Anxious and Broken-hearted Parent,’’ com- 
plains that he has to “ put up with ’’ scandalous treat- 
ment from his large family of boys and girls. When 
asked to do anything, these youngsters do it grudgingly 
and reluctantly, and, if remonstrated with, tell him 
to “do it himself’’; should he insist, “they say they 
will run away and hint at suicide.’ The poor father 
asks piteously for a remedy. He need not look far. 
We imagine that those boys and girls would not netd 
twice telling to do anything after one application o 
the “remedy,”’ which we have in mind. It can be 
bought for a penny, and might do much to restore hat 
mony to this anxious parent’s unhappy household. 
Really, we are ashamed of him. 
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Aloofness 


you have called me Psyche, purple-winged and pale, 
Wanderer in the starry clouds of thought, 

And dreamer on a couch of lilies cold; 

Ah, know you not the miracle is unwrought 

That could emplume these purple wings with gold, 
And from this forehead lift the amaranth veil ? 


You have called me Artemis, child of the sky, 
Swift huntress of the grey-green olive grove; 

Think you that I have bent from my white throne 
On the moon’s tower, to watch the dance of love 
Along the meads towards Endymion, 

Or loosed the sheathéd arrows from my thigh? 


Then Psyche call me not, nor Artemis; 
They walked through lilies to the crimson tree, 
And in a cup of crystal caught the fruit. 
But 7 dream unawakened, nor to me 
Comes any conquering god on sandals mute 
To shatter my aloofness with a kiss. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 





Chance and Life 


T is gradually becoming clear to us that we shall 
soon, as a nation, be bound hand and foot, secured 

by stringent laws from yielding to any impulses of 
jollity or joviality, and directed along what certain 
people are pleased to term the heavenward way by an 
army of police, to whom will be delegated all responsi- 
bility for our moral well-being. Speaking metaphori- 
cally, but none the less sincerely, if these self-chosen 
inspectors of souls and controllers of appetites could 
have their fling, we should progress two by two, 
dressed in black and keeping step, stopping for re- 
freshment at temperance hotels, and permitted to laugh 
only at jokes made and circulated by an Approved 
Society for the Supply of Innocuous Humour. At 
stated intervals lecturers would discourse upon the 
Evils of Beauty, the Dangers of Drink, the Pleasures 
of Uniformity, and kindred subjects, and all who 
ventured to break away, to pick unregulated flowers 
“4 to watch the free, flying clouds, would be heavily 

ed. 

Without exaggeration, one would think that such a 
picture formed the ideal of a class of reformer which 
to-day seems on the increase. One gentleman, we 
understand, is intent upon making us travel six miles 
instead of three on a Sunday before we may satisfy 
our thirst. Now, we all know and admit that the 
object of a walk is not to drink; but most people, after 
two or three miles under the summer sun, will need 
and enjoy the sparkling contents of a glass. This 
unpleasant person, however, reads drunkenness into a 
glass of ale and wickedness into a bottle of hock, so 
sorrily is he constituted. Another devotee of life by 
the yard-measure is afflicted by a fear of gambling, 








and desires to suppress the competitions which during 
the last few years have interested some millions of his 
fellows—competitions in which chance may play a 
part, but which certainly demand considerable in- 
genuity and skill. And there are other diligent en- 
thusiasts who want us to fall in love carefully—if such 
a contradiction in terms be possible; to love, that is, 
after the requisite forms have been filled up and per- 
mission has been given by a Medical Board. 

What shall be said of these distressing people, who 
seem to move through life with closed eyes and chilled 
hearts? “Sport’’ to them is a term unknown and 
meaningless ; the spirit of competition, which is closely 
allied to the impulse that urges us to take chances, 
never excites them. The spirit of competition and the 
inclination to take the “sporting chance’’ are deeply 
ingrained in the fibre of Englishmen. Our explorers 
go forth, eager to fill the blank spaces on the map; 
they play the great game, disregard probabilities of 
death and disaster, risking everything to win; not 
necessarily to win fame and money, though these may 
follow, but primarily to wiz. We “win the toss”’ at 
cricket; we spin the coin to decide who shall open a 
game; we embody in our common language words and 
phrases which have their origin in the delights of uncer- 
tainty. Where, if chance were eliminated from life 
and everything were certain, should we stand, in the 
matter of pure pleasure? Imagine, for example, the 
dreary business of going through an examination if the 
certainty of success or failure were equally distributed ; 
conceive the poverty of interest in the most intricate 
game of skill if superior knowledge invariably won the 
victory! Match a fine chess-player against one not 
so experienced ; we may say it is “ practically certain ”’ 
that the adept will win, but we watch the manceuvres 
keenly, and each man plays his best, knowing very 
well that there is a possibility of defeat. Set two 
football teams in the field; where would be the zest of 
play without the presence of chance? The unholy 
charm of a “ fluke”’ in billiards; the intense, breath- 
less pause as a ball is “skied ’’ at Lord’s or the Oval— 
will it be caught or missed ?—the waving, cheering 
crowd at the up-river regattas; the excitement of any 
race—foot, horse, motor, or aeroplane; what are all 
these but tributes to the allure of chance, inseparable 
ally of skill, indomitable foe of lifeless rule and dull 
uniformity ? 

Uncertainty, it seems, is the curious “law ”’ of exist- 
ence; and if someone objects that regularity and stabi- 
lity characterise the universe, that the earth’s rotation 
and its orbit, the motions of the planets, the positions 
of the stars, are invariable, we may say that this is not 
proven. Watching for a few years out of infinite ages, 
confined to our tiny speck in boundless space, what do 
we know? And is there not ever with us the grandest 
uncertainty of all, theme of philosophers and poets 
since intelligence first flowered upon the earth : Whence 
came we, and whither, after our games have all been 
played, our little laws kept or broken, do we go at 
last ? W. L. R. 
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The Royal Academy 
II. 


THE lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering, 


quotes the catalogue of the one hundred and forty- 
sixth exhibition at Burlington House, and then the 
powers that be proceed to demonstrate Chaucer’s con- 
clusions in the wide and beautiful galleries at their 
disposal. 


Everyone has his own way of seeing the pictures at 
the Academy ; ours is to allow ourselves to be attracted 
by the particular paintings that appeal to our taste 
without caring whether they be from the hand and brain 
of the latest or the oldest of the R.A.’s or fresh from 
some newcomer whose work hangs high above the line. 
There are better and more serious ways, we admit, and 
perhaps it is more valuable in the interest of the future 
visitor, and more practical, to follow the method of the 
catalogue, and, beginning with Gallery I, slowly work 
our way back to the vestibule, where ‘‘The Plough,”’ 
by Mr. Albert Hodge, makes a fine decorative com- 
position. 


In the first room you will find two paintings by the 
popular favourite, Mr. David Murray, both of Venice, 
and both competent and clever; two quite thteresting 
Sargents ; “Sketches’’ and another outdoor picture, “San 
Geremia’’; plenty of good portraits by Mr. Llewellyn 
and Mr. Shannon and Mr. Cope; lots of sound work, 
as that by Mr. Leader, Mr. Woods, and Mr. Chevallier 
Tayler, and an amusing genre picture of ‘‘The New 
Boy’’—in Dr. Busby’s day—by Mr. Sydney Hall; or 
the sound work of Mr. Wollen in “ The 1st Gloucester- 
shires at Waterloo.’’ But we hardly think anything 
will live long if your mind or make music in your 
memory many days after the spring exhibition at Bur- 
lington House is scattered and gone. 


The greatly talked-of picture in Room II is Mr. Cado- 
gan Cowper’s ‘‘Lucretia Borgia reigns in the Vatican.”’ 
It has been attacked on account of its doubtful his- 
tcrical accuracy, and because it may possibly offend 
some members of one branch of the Christian faith. 
Artistically these things are as nothing worth, but we 
consider it a cleverly painted piece of theatricality un- 
worthy of the skill of the artist, who has, however, 
always shown a strong inclination to that style of work 
which may be called academic story-telling. Mr. Lati- 
mer gives us rather an interesting piece of interior rococo 
in his ‘Salone, Palazzo, Barbaro, Venice,’? and Sir 
W. B. Richmond has evidently enjoyed painting the 
“ Greek Water Carrier in Egypt.’’ Here also are many 
famous artists, but one of the pictures we like best is 
well off the line—‘‘The Playful Breezes,’’ by Mr. 
Charles Ward. The South Rooms are full of interest 
this year. Do not miss some work of Mr. Gerald Kelly 
—especially his ‘‘Lady Gregory’’—or the ‘‘ Spring 
Song ”’ of Mr. Sims, or the “ Cypresses and Pines,’’ of 
Mr. Sargent. 





If you knew him by sight—and who did not ?—yoy 
will be disappointed by Mr. Harold Speed’s portrait of 
that handsome and regretted gentleman, ‘‘The Rt. 
Hon. George Wyndham.” Perhaps time may help to 
dignify the colour scheme, if so it can justly be called, 
of this work; at the moment it is unpleasantly theatrj- 
cal; nor does the painting in any way seem to us to do 
justice to the qualities of a truly attractive man. This 
picture is well placed in Gallery III, which contains 
many of the year’s most important works. We have 
before mentioned Mr. Sargent’s portraits; the “Sir 
Clements Markham’’ by Mr. George Henry is a sterling 
work sure to attract attention. Mr. Orpen shows a fine 
painting of Mr. Fudger of Toronto, which gives one, 
over and above the individuality of the painter, some. 
thing of the feeling of a successful portrait by Goya, 
Mr. Tuke is seen to great advantage in one of 
his sunlit pictures of boys bathing in “The En. 
barcation,”” but in the next gallery his “ Faun”’ is by 
no means a beautiful conception, as are almost all his 
paintings. There is a delightful ‘‘Pagoda, Nanking,” 
by Mr. Montague Smyth, and among many other charm- 
ing paintings a finely decorative piece, ‘‘ The Little 
Archer,’’ showing a cupid in a businesslike mood, by 
Mr. Sims. It would be tedious to give a list of the 
many other good pictures, but No. III is a gallery which 
will offer much pleasure to the lover of contemporary 
English art. 


The sort of picture which the late Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer had taught us to understand that he could 
produce with perfect skill is in Gallery VI. An enor 
mous and cleverly arranged group of the managers and 
directors of the firm of Krupp at Essen. It is painted 
with infinite accomplishment and is, perhaps, even more 
successful than the several large paintings of this kind 
which the artist has shown. One of the many laws of 
the R.A. is broken in this instance, for the frame is of 
plain oak carved by Aumonier. We have been told that 
the frame weighs a ton, which will give some 
idea of the size of the painting by Sir Hubert, whose 
courage and boldness in portraiture remained with him 
to the end. One of the best of his works, “ His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington,’’ has now been treated in the 
same way as the portrait of Mr. Henry James. “La 
Cage aux Amours ”’ of Mr. Sims will attract the lovers 
of romance, especially of the romance of painting, 
for the artist has greatly attempted many things m 
this composition, and has failed in some. The mis 
takes in the work of those we most admire are always I0- 
teresting, and for this reason alone ‘‘La Cage” is a 
delight. But we would sooner have one such painting 
as this artist’s ‘‘Night Piece to Julia’? than a dozen of 
his present perhaps more ambitious works. We ar 
grateful to Mr. Sims, however, for many things, espect 
ally in that he is always ready for a new experiment. 
In this he is unlike too many of the Academy painters, | 
who reproduce their old successes, with variations, 0° 
doubt, but still after a fashion that robs the spring 
exhibition of some of its charm. 

EGAN MEW. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 


VI.—SIR RIDER HAGGARD. 


IR,—It is one of my weaknesses—and I am 
S prepared to admit that in my constitution is a 
fair leaaven of human frailty—that I always hail the 
announcement of a new novel by yourself with a quite 
inordinate pleasure. I am at a loss to account for this 
except on the ground that the reasonably high standard 
insist upon as a literary judge is intended for others 
and not for myself. Frankly, I have the greatest 
regard for you as a spinner of the most wildly im- 
probable yarns, but I cannot endorse the view which 
I have heard enunciated that you are a great writer. 


] put the matter thus bluntly because I am anxious 
that there should be no sort of misunderstanding be- 
tween us. You are too much a man of the world to 
wish me or anyone else to lay any flattering unction 
to the vanity which is yours, as it is mine and every- 
body’s, whether everybody chooses to admit it or not. 
What one likes about you is the manly simplicity which 
tends to occasional astonishment that you have attained 
such eminence. I can recall ro single instance when you 
have taken yourself at even a modest five per cent. 
above the estimation of your fellows. In an age of 
self-advertisement, that, I think, is no small tribute 
to character. You have enjoyed the success which has 
come to you, you have noted your sales mount- 
ing, and with them your royalties, and you 
have never imagined for a single moment that 
popular appreciation was to be accepted as the hall- 
mark of genius. In that you have been wholly unlike 


some who have not a larger public than the author of 


“King Solomon’s Mines,’ “ She,’’ “ Lysbeth,”’ “ Stella 
Fregelius,’’ and several other romances of a quite ex- 
ceptional order. There is no conceit so utterly con- 
temptible as that of the littérateur who concludes that 
big sales are a proof of quality, and that the applause 
of the half-educated mob of novel-readers is a guaran- 
\ee of immortality. It would be invidious to mention 
names, but I am sure you and I see sufficiently eye to 


eye on this point to render any such mention 
unnecessary. 


One can, indeed, well believe that the feelings with 
which you have tackled the couple of dozen books 
standing to your credit are not entirely unreflected in 
the opening pages of “Swallow” and “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.’’ Neither Allan Quatermain nor Suzanne 
Botmar could start without apology for attempting to 
Write a book at all. Curiously, both open with the 
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same phrase: a small matter, but one which you might 
have taken into account in the discharge of your office 
as their sponsor. “It is a strange thing that I, an old 
Boer vrouw, should even think of beginning to write 
a book when there are such numbers already in the 
world, most of them worthless, and many of the rest 
a scandal and offence in the face of the Lord.” “It 
is a curious thing,’’ says Quatermain, “that at my age 
—fifty-five last birthday—lI should find myself taking 
up a pen to try and write a history.’’ Allan Quater- 
main had no more literary pretensions than the good 
vrouw, though he admitted he was “very devoted 
to the Old Testament and also the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ ”’ 

I once saw it stated somewhere that there was 
little to choose between you and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and, if my memory serves me well, you 
were said to be the better story-teller of the two. No 
one could seriously argue that you were Stevenson’s 
literary equal, but this at least may be said, without 
fear of contradiction: you as well as he have given us 


**All the old romance, retold 
Exactly in the ancient way.”’ 


If your literary gifts had been commensurate with your 
imaginative, there can be no question we should have 
had in you one of the most potent forces that 
ever lent glory to a generation ora country. “ Has the 
age of miracles gone by?” you ask, in “ The Wizard.” 
The best answer to the query surely is: “We have 
Rider Haggard.’’ Since one first read “ The Arabian 
Nights ’’ has one found in book form anything so real 
and so impossible as “She,’’ “Ayesha,’”’ and their 
kind? And how many of us know of the essential 
romance of South and Central Africa, of the wonders 
of the land of Ophir and of Monomotapa, of the true 
relations of Boer and Briton, and of the habits of Zulu 
and—shall I say ?—Kukuana, except from you? 

But I ask myself, do we get the real Rider Haggard 
in these things? We might easily imagine that you 
spent your days and nights in commune with the spirits 
of past and present, dreaming dreams of incantations 
and reincarnations. That would be entirely to mistake 
the real Haggard. Partial as I am to your romances, 
I confess to having found not less keen interest in a 
work of yours embodying not romance but the very 
reverse. Your pilgrimage of agricultural England, to 
my mind, is the greatest thing you have done, and 
we have your own word for it, it was the heaviest task 
of your life. To those who know the lively interest 
you take in the administration of your Norfolk estate, 
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there was nothing surprising in your starting on an 
inquiry single-handed, which should have been the 
work of a Royal Commission, when you elected to tour 
twenty-seven counties and the Channel Islands in 
search of information as to the exact condition of the 
farmer and the farm-labourer. 


Not satisfied with challenging the old romancers on 
their own ground, you threw down the gauntlet to 
Young and Cobbett and Caird as agricultural writers 
and economists. ‘‘ Rural England: Being an 
Account of Agricultural and Social Researches Carried 
Out in the Years 1901 and 1902” was a clarion call 
to Great Britain to do something for the industry on 
which the greatness of England was built up. The 
shopkeeper and the clerk of the towns may be the most 
estimable persons in the world: they are not the stuff 
of which “the yeomen and the bowmen”’ were made, 
and if the so-called statesmen of this realm think that 
Great Britain can do with the aid of the townsman 
what was done of old with the countryman, then they 
are living in a state of fancy not one whit less com- 
plete than the wildest romance that ever came from 
your brain. If I had my way, it should be a condition 
of a politician’s acceptance of office that he had mas- 
tered the esseftial points of your ‘‘ Rural England.”’ 
There would then be some hope that the rural problem 
was in a fair way to solution. Our national neglect 
of the greatest of our industries, as you show, has left 
it to the dullards, the wastrels, and the least desirable 
of our workers to become the parents of the next 
generation of agricultural labourers. The consequence 
must be “the progressive deterioration of the race. In 
the absence of new conditions which cannot be fore- 
seen, if unchecked, it may, in the end, mean the ruin 
of the race.”’ 

It is not a comforting prospect. Monomotapa went 
down, like Rome, before the barbarians: are we, as 
an Empire, to go down before the _politician- 
barbarian who thinks a vote of more importance than 
the dignity, the health, and the very manhood of the 
people? You have brought the circle full round: you 
take us from the ruins of Zimbabwe to the prospective 
ruin of Britain. May you as prophet still prove the 
romancer! May Macaulay’s New Zealander never be 
able to send word home that he has discovered, among 
the ruins of the ancient capital, a book on “ Rural 
England,”’ by one Rider Haggard, predicting at the 
beginning of the twentieth century the very fate which 
had overtaken the dear old Motherland. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 





From G. P. Putnam’s Sons is to come a book entitled 
“Latin Works: Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with 
Music,” edited by Calvin S. Brown. In it will be 


found ancient classical lyrics from Catullus and 
Horace; medizval church hymns, old Christmas carols, 
convivial songs, folk-songs, and lullabies, together 
with many translations of popular English and German 
songs. 








The World-Republic 


T HE great Problem of the Future has fascinated al] 

generations. Buried cities, legends of lost cop. 
tinents and dead civilisations, have tempted man to 
pry into the secrets of the past, but, having discovered 
the bare bones—the walls and pillars and scribed 
tablets which tell him so much, yet pique’ his curiosity 
the more keenly to fresh efforts—he is moved by his 
logical mind to link these lost things with the present, 
and to picture for his amusement or guidance the 
future, when our proud cities shall be obliterated, when 
students yet unborn shall con our books to ascertain 
what strange beings lived in the twentieth century, 
Thus, clothing the bones with flesh, he constructs a 
linked-up theory which shall have a semblance of life, 
though such motions as it may show must ever rise 
from the breathings of his own spirit, the spurious im- 
pulses resulting from reinforced memories and keen 
imagination. Plato, Swift, Sir Thomas More, 
D’Israeli—we could make a fairly impressive list of 
those who have taken a hand in this tremendous concert 
of imaginative reconstruction and intelligent prophecy, 
and, though we may not without a sense of incongruity 
set Mr. Wells conducting the orchestra, he is entitled 
to a place in it as a musician who has a high sense of 
his value, with a desire for elbow-room which may be 
slightly disconcerting to his fellow-players. 


In his scientific, world-reforming mood, the latest off- 
spring of which is now before us,* we like him for 
several reasons; chiefly, perhaps, for a certain pug- 
nacious persistence in his endeavours to knock down the 
ninepins which at the present moment we regard as 
“civilisation”? and “ progress.’’ He takes us, in the 
present book, no farther than a hundred years onward, 
but his impatience bursts forth here and there with an 
energy that is startling. He boxes our ears roundly, 
calls us names, knocks us about in a superior way that 
makes us quite thankful when he takes a rest to describe 
the “ Final War”’ or the hospital on the heights of the 
Himalayas with which the book ends—to which, of 
course, patients are brought by aeroplane. The central 
idea of this treatise is that “the political structure of 
the world is everywhere extraordinarily behind the co!- 
lective intelligence ’’—that is, in plain language, the 
time is ripe for some overpowering change. With the 
brilliant--and awful—idea of an explosive that shall 
be continuous, not exhausting itself in one effort as do 
our shells and bombs, the change comes. Cities are 
devastated in the first war that occurs; whole tracts of 
country are rendered unapproachable, while for years 
the fiendish “ atomic bombs ’’ thunder forth flames and 
smoke and destruction; and then a few anxious, 1- 
telligent persons—kings and princes, inventors and 
statesmen—hold a council on a sunlit Italian hillside, 
guarded by a fleet of airships. They have come to the 
conclusion that the ways of civilisation hitherto have 
been all wrong; “the whole world has got to be 4 


(Macmillao. 








* The World Set Free. 
and Co. 6s. net.) 


By H. G. WELLs. 
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Republic, one and indivisible.’’ They began “to see the 
round globe as one problem; it was impossible any 
longer to deal with it piece by piece.’ It was their 
duty to secure it universally from fresh outbreaks of 
the terrible engines of death, and to ensure permanent 
pacification. And of how they brought about this 
superhuman result “ The World Set Free ’’ endeavours 
to tell. 


The whole book is an extremely clever study of the 
adaptation of humanity to the new conditions en- 
gendered by steadily advancing knowledge. The dis- 
covery of how to release the latent energy of the atoms 
of matter brings the dramatic crisis, and the recon- 
struction begins. In this part of the story we find Mr. 
Wells slipping easily over many things which in reality 
would form stiff barriers to the spread of his cherished 
Utopia. Take the question of speech. The English 
language is chosen as the basis of the universal tongue, 
“shorn of a number of grammatical peculiarities,’’ 
systematised in its spelling and “ adapted to the vowel 
sounds in use upon the continent of Europe,’’ and 
then, with the speedy incorporation of an enormous 
number of foreign nouns and verbs, presto! the diffi- 
culty is solved beautifully—on paper. The bother of 
a universal coinage—gold being now ‘‘a waste pro- 
duct in the release of atomic energy ’’—is dealt with 
in an equally charming and comprehensive manner. 
Cottage and village life vanishes; the “rustic’’ popu- 
lation, alas! is abolished by the introduction of 
“guilds”? with a common dining-room or club-house; 
there are no such things as “ parties’’ or “ politics.”’ 
All of this would be very pleasantly credible if 
humanity were made to scale, turned out of a mould, 
as it were, with body, soul, brain, and spirit equal and 
entirely calculable; but does Mr. Wells dream, in his 
innocent enthusiasm, that mankind will ever be so 
beautifully amenable to discipline and arrangement 
and order? Does he not know that wherever six men 
are gathered together there will be six shades of 
Opinion, that wherever six women meet there will be 
@ dozen shades of opinion—six one day and six the 
next? Does he not realise that antagonism and argu- 
ment, implicit or expressed, give life its finest bliss 
for most of us, and that from them proceed the impulse 
and impetus of careers and explorations and dis- 
coveries? Of course, he knows all this; but he leaves 
a loophole by which to escape from his depressing uni- 
form World-Republic. “In a little while,’’ says his 
splendid invalid, Marcus Karenin, in the Himalayan 
hospital, “men who will know how to bear the strange 
gtavitations, the altered pressures, the attenuated, un- 
familiar gases, and all the fearful strangenesses of 
space will be venturing forth from this earth. This 


ball will be no longer enough for us; our spirit will 
Teach out . . .”’ 


The characters in this treatise—we know not what 
else to call it—are merely introduced, we feel, as a 
telief. They discuss and relate and expound, but their 
adventures are really negligible; their ideas matter, 








and these are often illuminating and epigtammatic. 
Thus we hear that “lawyers live on dead rights dis- 
interred ’’—very neat, with a tiny germ of truth; and 
that “ man lives in the dawn for ever.’’ We find some 
notably beautiful phrases: Barnet, the soldier, watch- 
ing the conflagrations on the coast of Holland, says 
“they sat upon the sea like frayed-out water-lilies of 
flame’’; and of a moonrise Mr. Wells writes: “Came 
a great uprush of ghostly light above the black rim of 
rocks, and then like a bubble that is blown and de- 
taches itself the moon floated off clear into the un- 
fathomable dark sky.’’ A phrase opens out vistas— 
“the indexing of research,’’ for example. If only this 
were done—it seems, at any rate, possible—what time 
would be saved, what endless overlapping by eager 
workers would be avoided. In this ideal republic it 
forms, of course, one of the first principles. 


We have said enough, without telling the whole of 
the complex story so carefully and ingeniously un- 
folded, to show that Mr. Wells has still at heart cer- 
tain changes in our methods of attack upon scientific 
and political problems that would make for good, and 
desires a great many changes in our social organisation 
that we cannot help thinking would be decidedly for 
the worse. As yet, his ideas are confused. He says 
quite finely, “ The common sense of mankind has toiled 
through two thousand years of chastening experience 
to find at last how sound a meaning attaches to the 
familiar phrases of the Christian faith; the scientific 
thinker, as he widens out to the moral problems of the 
collective life, comes inevitably upon the words of 
Christ ;’? but when he proceeds to assert that the 
Christian, as his thought grows clearer, “ arrives at the 
world-republic,’’ we begin to see the need for a more 
lucid vision. His theorisings are always interesting; 
but his dream of a beautifully united and organised 
humanity, a “ world set free,’’ changes, as we watch it, 
to the spectaéle of a world in bonds. Mr. Wells in 
this mood is an idealist; but he would be a more con- 
vincing idealist if he allowed for the existence of a 
little “ divine discontent’? and a good deal of happy 
disorder. W. L. R. 





Arrangements are now well in hand for the “Aerial 
Derby,’’ for the gold cup and ‘‘Shell’’ £400 prize— 
one of the greatest flying events of the year—which is 
to start and finish at the Hendon Aerodrome, Satur- 
day, May 23. The course is a distance of 95 miles, 
with five turning points, and makes a complete circuit 
of London. Hamel, the winner of last year’s air 
Derby, promises to start the favourite of the race, and 
is obtaining from France a special Morane racing mono- 
plane with a motor of twice the power of his last year’s 
mount, which will be capable of a speed of nearly 140 
miles per hour. The machines will leave Hendon at 
one minute intervals, the winner being expected to 
arrive back shortly after five o’clock. 
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Mexico City 


AMASCUS is probably the city most nearly 
resembling Mexico City in situation. In the 
centre of a plain, about 7,350 feet above sea level, loom 
three historic lakes. These were formerly of immense 
extent, but at the time of my visit had dwindled into 
marshes. Mexico City lies to the south-west of these 
lakes. An amphitheatre of mountains frowns down 
upon them, two grand peaks of about 17,000 and 
16,000 feet glimmering in the distance, covered with 
perpetual snow. Popocatapetl rises to a regular cone. 
Istaccihaut] is crowned by a plateau, on which is out- 
lined a form, supposed to resemble the recumbent 
figure of a woman, with arms folded on her breast. 
Until comparatively recently, these peaks have been 
active volcanoes. 

It is difficult to give any coherent impression of first 
glimpses of Mexico City. It is a jumble of East and 
West, the Indian and European elements jostling one 
another. The negro and the Chinaman are absent, but, 
with these exceptions, a sprinkling of most nationalities 
is in evidence. 

The Paseo is a wide roadway ; driving along it about 
two and a half miles from the centre of the city, 
Chapultepec is reached, the Government House and 
Military College, built on the site of the Palace of 
Moctezuma. Prescott has vividly described the com- 
manding knoll on which Chapultepec is perched, sur- 
rounded by cypress trees of gigantic growth, dating 
mostly from Aztec times, now festooned in Spanish 
moss. At this spot is Moctezuma’s Bath, the spring 
from which the water supply-of the city is taken. The 
immense tree under which he and his nobles consulted 
how the Spaniards should be met still flourishes here. 
Along the Paseo are round points, decorated with 
statues, and at the city end is Alameda, a beautiful 
little tropic park. The Alameda and the Paseo are the 
Hyde Park and Rotten Row of Mexico City, and in 
the evening, from half-past four to seven, they are 
thronged with beautifully horsed carriages. 

The Mexican climate appears to influence ‘alike the 
stamina of horses and cattle and the human constitu- 
tion—after long residence, Europeans grow slack, 
flabby, and hypochondriac. The native horse is a 
small animal, with considerable staying power, but 
poor speed. Like other animals, horses and mules are 
treated abominably, even by educated Mexicans; they 
are driven mercilessly and often in bad condition or 
with sore backs. The country folk are reared on 
horseback, and spend the greater part of their waking 
hours in the saddle. The intelligence and training of 
the horses are wonderful, especially in lassoing, in 
which their riders are extremely expert. In a country 
subject to nine months’ drought and three months’ 
deluge it is not easy to maintain good roads. Under 
the old régime these were rapidly improved, and rail- 
ways pushed out in all directions. Education was also 
much extended. Many Mexicans are highly polished 
by foreign travel and education, splendid linguists and 
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musicians, but their society strikes one as a bad “‘trans. 
lation from the French.”’ 

Humour is wanting in the Mexican character. The 
Indians are stolid and unimpressionable; their main 
ambition is that tortillas and frijolles for the next mea] 
shall be forthcoming. In the country districts they 
live in hovels, often in caves or shelters of plastered 
mud, like martins’ nests on the hillside. As often as 
not, the men wrap their zarapes about them and Sleep 
out in the open, even though the nights in the cold 
season are generally frosty. The Indian is a fatalist; 
if disease attacks him, he succumbs at once. The 
death-rate in the city is about 40 per 1,000—not great, 
considering the garbage on which many of the people 
live and the filth of their surroundings. The normal 
water level, before the recent drainage works were 
carried out, was only about four feet below the surface 
of the Zocola or Plaza. 

In all ranks of society, conversation, after an over- 
ture, drifts into accounts of acts of violence or stories 
turning on the use of firearms. The Indian’s weapon on 
foot is the knife, on horseback the lasso. To see an 
approaching horseman handle his lasso is considered 
ample justification for shooting him “on sight,’ just 
as in some parts of Texas, when a man puts his hand 
on his hip, where his “ six-shooter’’ ought to be, and 
gets a bullet through his heart, the verdict is “ justif- 
able homicide.’ In the country districts carrying fire- 
arms is pretty general, a knife being frequently added 
to the armoury. In the city a strong effort was made 
by Porfirio Diaz, when President, to put down the 
constant use of revolvers. Under his régime, although 
murders were rife, pressmen knew better than to report 
them. There was one inevitable answer to unpalatable 
news—Belem, the city gaol. 

In many respects the police arrangements are excel- 
lent. The gendarmes wear a neat blue uniform and 
white képis. They are to be found at the corners of 
most blocks, and are a civil and intelligent body of 
men. At night each has a lantern, which he places mn 
the centre of the roadway, so that it is always easy to 
spot a policeman in case of need. In the event of a 
row or fight, the rule is, clear out at once; the police 
sweep off every one within range, innocent or guilty. 
In the country districts the old Spanish law is in force. 
Until the “jefe politico’? or chief of the district 
appears no one may touch a wounded man. 

Although about early and late in all parts of the 
city, I had no personal experience of violence. When 
passing through the United States, I was warned that 
St. Louis has a bad reputation for “holding up” the 
stranger, and that cases occur frequently in the main 
streets of that city. One good-rule in Mexico is that 
by which the “ drunks and disorderlies ’’ are sentenced 
to so many days’ street scavenging. In the morning 
a gang of fifteen or twenty men may generally be sees 
so engaged, ranking from the dandy (or “ lagarttjo, 
as he is called) to the cabaret sot, surrounded by 2 
dozen gendarmes, revolver in hand. Convicts often 
get the option of serving a term in the army. 
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soldiers are, broadly speaking, a villainous-looking 
lot. Sometimes the convict soldiers may be seen out 
for an airing, officers riding by them, ready to shoot, 
should a recruit try to bolt. 


The so-called republican government of Mexico 
under Porfirio Diaz was dictatorship, naked and un- 
ashamed. The law was a Procrustean bed and would 
fit any case. State the case and the law followed. 
The most favourable comment possible is that such a 
state of affairs is preferable to anarchy and indiscrimi- 
nate murder and rapine. 


The Mexican skims the surface of existence. To 
begin with, he is a vivid actor. On meeting you, his 
salutations are exuberant; he clasps and holds your 
hand, and shakes it again and again with great gusto, 
asking you at the same time question after question, 
without waiting for your reply. The greetings of two 
Mexicans irresistibly remind the reserved Englishman 
of the reconciliation scene between Cox and Box. Each 
puts his chin on the other’s shoulder and a hand on 
the small of the other’s back; they then pat vigorously, 
and sometimes endeavour to lift one another off the 
ground. A small man smelling at a big man’s pocket, 
as he tries to hoist him into the air, affords a decidedly 
comic tableau. The better-educated are great talkers, 
chattering incessantly, their voices being generally 
harsh and inclined to rise into a scream. The ladies 
often have beautiful and abundant hair; their eyes, 
when excited, are bright and piercing. Early in the 
day they have a washed-out appearance, as they loll, 
listless and unkempt, on the low house balconies, a 
few feet above the street. The salutation between 
ladies is rather graceful. The right hand is held 
uppermost and the fingers are twiddled. The same 
action, with palm downward, is used for beckoning. 

A. E. CAREY. 











In the Learned World 


: oe cinematograph or “movie’’ has come to play 

sO important a part in our daily life that one 
trembles to think of any further extension of its 
activity. According to Professor Adolf Korn, the 
inventor of the transmission of photographs by wire, 
however, one is in contemplation. In a paper read by 
him to the late Congress of Nature Students in Ger- 
many, he explained that he and Herr Glatzel had just 
succeeded in their first attempt to transmit the images 
appearing on a cinematograph film by an ordinary 
telegraph wire. The method chosen is an adaptation 
of that already used by Professor Korn, which he calls 
telephotography, and is too complicated to be de- 
scribed without illustrations, but the great difficulty to 
be overcome seems to have been the relative slow- 
ness of transmission, which is due, according to 
him, first to the limited capacity of the ordi- 
nary telegraph wires, and then to the inertia of the 
apparatus. He has so far conquered these obstacles 











that he can transmit four distinct scenes in twelve 
minutes, or a whole series of twenty, forming a com- 
plete, though simple, film, in rather less than an hour. 
For short distances this would have no special advan- 
tage over the post or pneumatic tube; but over long 
ones the saving of time would be considerable, and it is 
suggested that at night, when the telegraph lines are 
not occupied with written messages, they might be 
given up to the transmission of cinema films, so that 
we might find in the morning papers actual pictorial 
representations of scenes occurring hundreds of miles 
away the day before. It is not altogether a pleasing 
prospect, but perhaps to be preferred to Mr. Wells’ 
awful vision of the newspaper of the future, bawling 
out its scare headlines through gigantic gramophones. 
A more taking improvement in telephotography is 
announced by M. Dosne, who seems to have solved the 
problem of registering automatically the messages sent 
by wireless telegraphy. So long ago as the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, he displayed an apparatus designed 
for a similar purpose, which consisted in effect of a coil 
of steel wire kept revolving under the telephone receiver, 
which registered the words transmitted through it and 
reproduced them when called upon. For this steel 
wire he now substitutes a polished steel disc revolving 
by suitable means under a style or pen of soft iron 
which is for the time being a magnet. This last traces 
the signals transmitted in the shape of a spiral inscrip- 
tion on the disc. The slight impulses given to the pen 
by the waves are too faint to leave any score or percep- 
tible trace on the disc; but M. Dosne has had the in- 
genious idea of powdering the plate with an extremely 
fine powder of soft iron, which adheres to the slightly 
magnetic track left by the pen. Finally he connects 
this with the Poulsen instrument known as the tele- 
graphone, and he claims that the operator can thus 
receive the message in the ordinary way by telephone, 
while it is at the same time writing itself down on the 
revolving disc and recording itself by the spiral ridge 
of powder. He further says that only the signals 
actually heard are recorded, and that, as the plate can 
be demagnetised after each message, it can be used 
practically any number of times. If this be so, the 
worth of the invention for military and other purposes 
is obvious, and it would overcome nearly all the ob- 
jections to the use of wireless telegraphy, as exempli- 
fied by the false alarms of sinking ships lately 
perpetrated by thoughtless or malicious operators. A 
fully illustrated account of M. Dosne’s apparatus 
appears in La Nature for last month. 

One of the biological theories most firmly held by 
our ancestors was that of the influence of the first male 
on all the subsequent progeny of the female. This 


theory, called by the scientific telegony, is still believed 
in by breeders of animals, who contend, for instance, 
that a thorough-bred filly who has once borne a colt 
to a half-bred sire will inevitably transmit traces of the 
contamination to her future offspring, although these 
may be the result of a union with the bluest blood in 
the Stud Book. M. Etienne Rabaud, in a communica- 
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tion just made to the Académie des Sciences, adduces 
against this some experiments lately made by him with 
white mice. He mated ten intact females of this variety, 
first with a black and white or piebald male, and then 
with a wild or common grey one. The fifty products 
of the second union gave no single example of an all 
black, all white, or piebald animal, but were all grey 
like their father, the only difference being that in one 
litter of five, two were of a lighter grey than their 
brothers and sisters. So, too, in the second generation, 
when the females among the fifty of the first were 
mated with a piebald male, their progeny were some 
of them all white and the rest all grey, while, when 
mated with a grey male, they gave only grey children. 
From this M. Rabaud gathers that telegony or the in- 
fluence of the first male is nothing but an illusion, and 
this he declares to be in accord with the physiological 
evidence. Perhaps; and the facts that he quotes may 
be conclusive, so far as the mammals are concerned. 
Yet one fancies that few breeders of fowls with 
strongly marked physical characteristics, such as Dork- 
ings, would agree with him. 


Many attempts have lately been made by medical 
men to administer purgative medicines otherwise than 
through the mouth, a practice which they assert with 
reason impairs the digestion, and leads to other troubles. 
Among other methods, inunction, or the rubbing in of 
medicines, like castor-oil, has been tried with good 
effect, but it is too lengthy to be used in general 
practice. Cataphoresis or “ionic’’ medication, whereby 
the “ions’’ or wandering particles of almost any drug 
can be painlessly conveyed by electrical means to the 
organ sought to be affected through the unbroken skin, 
is perfect in theory, but demands the employment of a 
cumbrous and _ sufficiently complicated apparatus. 
Lately the method of administering purgatives by 
hypodermic injections has been revived, especially in 
Germany, where it is said that the use of the hypo- 
dermic syringe for the administration of solutions of 
aloes, rhubarb, cascara, senna, and the like is common. 
MM. Carnot and Glenard have lately published a 
study in the Paris Gazette des Héspitaux, in which they 
recommend the use of this for extremely dilute solu- 
tions of sulphate of soda, magnesia, and other drugs 
of the same kind. They claim that the dose is thereby 
not only more easily regulated, and any possible dele- 
terious effects of the drug avoided, than when it is ad- 
ministered in the ordinary way, but that the particular 
part of the anatomy to be stimulated can be dis- 
tinguished to a nicety. All this may be so, but the 
new practice seems best confined to cases in hospitals. 

P. L. 


On Saturday evening, May 23, Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son will present, at the Haymarket Theatre, a new 
comedy in three acts by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, entitled 
“The Great Gamble.’’ It will be preceded by “ The 
Silver Lining,’’ a one-act comedy by Mr. Wilfred T. 
Coleby. 








Reclamation 


NOTES ON THE CONFERENCE OF DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETIES AT GLOUCESTER. 


7. practical sympathy of the editor of Typ 

ACADEMY gives an opportunity of condensing 
the general result of this recent conference. 

The first and most important factor in the work js 
obviously to reduce, if possible, the number of cases 
to be dealt with by such societies. The Criminal 
justice Administration Bill was generally approved, 
although, as the editor of this paper stated in his 
“Notes’’ of April 25 last, the Bill is largely declara- 
tory, and only strives to bring into common practice 
the principles already acted on by some of the more 
experienced County Benches. This is step number one 
towards reducing the number of commitments and 
consequent discharges. 

The Mental Deficiency Act was the subject of two 
papers, under the title of “Feeble-minded Prisoners: 
How can they be effectually helped?’’ The general 
feeling of the conference with regard to this Bill was 
that it would require considerable amendment before 
being workable; but the very fact of such a Bill being 
passed should make necessary and practical amend- 
ments easy. When this class of person is eliminated 
from our prisons and placed, where he or she should 
be, under gentle control, without the possibility of 
adding to the numbers of his or her clan, another great 
step will have been taken in the right direction. 

This should leave to be dealt with, what may be 
called, for want of better terms, the accidental 
prisoner and the intentional or professional prisoner. 
The first named will then be the main care of the 
societies, formed for and working with the help of 
local contributions and local knowledge, to restore 
the man to his proper place in society and to show him 
that, as the Bishop of Gloucester eloquently put tt, 
“Hope was not dead and that there was no reason why 
he should not resume his place amongst the best of 
his fellows.’’ The hope of this result is also the under- 
lying principle and stimulus of all who are taking 
part in the good work being done, which should 
steadily increase. 

The Bishop admitted that the Church (in its widest 
sense) should do much more. The beautiful anthem 
sung at the special service, “I will arise and go to my 
Father,’’ is the keynote of the whole subject. The 
man who has sinned but is repentant should feel that 


he has someone at hand who will do what can be done | 


to make his repentance a reality and help to restore 
him to the family he deserted. 

But what of the unrepentant criminal? As he has 
shown that he cannot control himself, he must be kept 
under control for so long a period’as may be necessaty 
-—made to work out his own salvation, if it be possible. 
One class of man could be dealt with (as one speaker 
emphasised, and the conference adopted a resolution 
moved by him) by means of labour colonies, where the 
length of stay, his food and privileges, would depend 
entirely on his own endeavours to turn over a new leaf 
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in his history. This would be approaching the system 
of indeterminate periods of punishment in force in 
some of the United States, and would also be another 
step in the right direction. Taken altogether, the con- 
ference was a decided success. Some of the papers 
were too long and the discussions too short, and it 
might be desirable in the future to have supplies, in 
rough proof, of the papers to be read for the members 
genera! ly. It was impossible, as some members com- 
plained, to follow the procedure laid down for this con- 
ference, and the result was against the full discussion 
which should be the main object of a meeting of ex- 
perts. Further than this, the arrangements should err 
cu the side of too much time, rather than compelling 
the chairman to be constantly looking at the clock and 
checking the speakers in endeavouring to keep to his 
time-table. 

The social side of the conference, thanks to the local 
secretary, the Governor of H.M. Prison at Gloucester, 
left nothing to be desired, and very happy memories 
will remain amongst those present whose professional 
or amateur work is more or less connected with 
criminals and their ways. 

In conclusion, the thanks of the community are due 
to the band of ladies and gentlemen throughout the 
country who voluntarily give much time and thought 
to carry on a work the results of which are not apparent 
immediately, but possibly only after many days, and 
whose places could never be filled by the very best 
purely Governmental scheme that the finest intellects of 
the department responsible could devise. 

WM. NEGUS. 





Indian Reviews 


‘ oe Indian Review (Madras) for March isa full and 

varied number. Its views are necessarily philo- 
Indian. On the ‘‘American Plans to Exclude Indians,”’ a 
well-known writer acknowledges that the subject bristles 
with difficulties, and suggests ‘‘legal proceedings to test 
the right of the American authorities to brand Indians 
as members of an inferior race.’? The editor pays a 
tribute to the late Lord Minto, largely by comparing 
him favourably against Lord Curzon. A retired High 
Court Judge advocates the adoption of the Devnagri 
character for a common Indian script; the idea is not 
likely to be accepted generally; a change is not abso- 
lutely required and would be most difficult to enforce. 
An Indian Professor writes against the Suffragette 
movement, but concludes by agreeing that women should 
have votes and “‘equal opportunities for all,’? though 
a “vote for women is quite out of the question’’ in 
India: the ideas of the writer seem to be confused. A 
very remarkable enterprise has been undertaken in the 
Institution for National Education at Masulipatam; it 
aims at co-ordinating the various aspects of modern 
literature, art, and industry with the scheme of ancient 
Indian culture, to be planned in complete harmony 
with the best educational ideals of Europe, disciplined 
and inspired with the spirit of old Indian seminaries. 
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There is perhaps no department of current events and 
Indian affairs with which this journal does not deal. 
With such a review available, anyone can become ac- 
quainted with the Indian thought of the day. 

The Herald of the Star (London) for April has come 
to our notice for the first time; the Order of the Star 
in the East was founded at Benares in January, 1911; 
this is its official organ. The Order is an organisation 
which has grown out of the rapidly growing expecta- 
tion of the near coming of a great spiritual Teacher; 
its principles are embodied in a declaration to be 
observed in practice, as a preparation for the Teacher’s 
advent. The papers on Ideals and Ideal Communities 
have an elevating tone. There is a cosmopolitan note 
about this journal which will commend it to many 
readers. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for March has 
a good habit of keeping its articles within reasonable 
limits of length. An Indian Nationalist considers it 
not impossible for a self-governing India to attain 
Nationalism, while remaining a component part of the 
British Empire. Imperialists will read of this view with 
satisfaction. A study of Sadhuism is interesting, as 
there are said to be five millions of these religious 
mendicants in India, capable of doing much political 
mischief by their methods and meanderings. The 
‘‘Essentials of Vedism’’ has the merit of brevity; it is 
claimed that the Vedic religion has manifested distinct 
signs of vitality, and no enemy has inflicted mortal 
wounds; the inference is that it possesses remarkable 
strength. The notice of ‘‘Some Famous British Trials’”’ 
should help to make better known a series of books 
useful to law students and entertaining as literature. 
‘‘The Persian System of Philosophy’’ will appeal to 
an entirely different class of readers. Zoroastrian and 
Magian philosophy appear to afford an unlimited field 
for discussion. This journal bears further testimony 
to the merits of Lord Minto as Viceroy. On the failure 
of the Bombay Gazette, once a flourishing newspaper, 
founded in 1791, the comment is offered that ‘‘papers 
that are neither Indian nor Anglo-Indian have little 
chance of success in the India of today.’’ The 
new Dewan of Baroda, Mr. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., 
a man of experience and high character, is the subject 
of a laudatory notice. In ‘‘Topics of the Day,” the 
usual antagonism to official views and policy is 
displayed. 
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REVIEWS 


Charlotte Bronte’s Inspiration 


The Secret of Charlotte Bronté. By FREDERIKA MAC- 


DONALD, D.Litt. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


N the subject with which she deals in the book Dr. 
MacDonald touches by implication on far more than 
just the question of the sources of some of Charlotte 
Bronté’s novels. In a fashion of criticism now hardly 
passing away, the Bronté sisters were always advanced 
as a remarkable instance of the way in which literature 
and experience moved on different planes. Here were 
three sisters, it was said, who lived in an obscure York- 
shire parsonage, busied themselves ‘‘ contentedly ”’ with 
their round of household duties, and never had any 
opportunity of canvassing experience, and yet—behold 
the books they wrote! See how tight with experience 
they were, how they throbbed with that passion that 
would seem to be born of knowledge, did we not know 
how far removed they were from the possibility of 
that knowledge! Who shall say after this that the 
imagination is not sufficient to itself? Who says that 
passion must be the echo of experience in Shakespeare’s 
great tragedies? Look at the Bronté sisters, and see, 
upon the background of their humble and humdrum 
life, how objective and detached art may be! So the 
theme ran, and the argument seemed conclusive. When 
some saw the clear evidences of reminiscence in 
“Villette’’ and “ The Professor,’’ and thought to read 
Charlotte herself into the heroine, it is not too much 
to say that English respectability was shocked. Char- 
lotte Bronté, whom we put into our daughters’ hands! 
Monstrous! The very drawing-room bindings into 
which Charlotte Bronté was put were themselves an 
impeccable reproach. And so criticism took its refuge 
in the propriety from which : sprang. 

The whirligig of time, however, has taken its re- 
venges, and the revenge has been as unjust as the first 
position was ridiculous. Both have proved to be born 
of sentimentality, only after the publication of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s letters in the Tzmes the sentimentality 
became inverted. Here was the demure Charlotte the 
third in the inevitable triangle of French dramatists ! 
What a situation! “Villette’’ and “ The Professor ’”’ 
were at once turned to, and the whole situation was 
accepted as a typical instance of what a strange thing 
life was. They were read beside the profoundly 
tragical Letters, and the two were taken literally as 
the text for a new series of remarks of the unsuspected- 
ness of seemingly ordinary people. The new attitude 
was as attuned to its time as the old. One housed 
itself in a secure propriety, while the other ran out at 
once in search of the hinted scandal. 


Neither one nor the other will have much sympathy 
with Dr. Frederika MacDonald’s book; nevertheless, 
it is the simple human explanation of the case. She 





does not advance it with any timorousness, but with 
even provocative positiveness, and that is all to the 
good. For, if the position be carefully examined, 
what she says is so obviously the human explanation 
that it explains a good many cases in literature, not 
least the influences traceable in Shakespeare’s work 
For artists—though this will seem strange to some—do 
not work other than in the human way, and along 
a certain inevitableness in human action. The chief 
fault we have found in Dr. Frederika MacDonald’; 
treatment of the subject is her use of the word 
Romantic. In French criticism the word is appropriate 
and intelligible. In English criticism, born of English 
propriety, there is no word to meet the case, 
though Platonic, hard-worked though it be, is better 
than Romantic. Its significance is known; for most 
fairly healthy people know that there is no love that 
is divorced from the flesh, but that love is not truly 
love if it be dependent on it. Such a love was Char. 
lotte’s for M. Heger; and, as Dr. MacDonald traces 
the story, it is clear that the first person to become 
aware of it was Madame Heger. M. Heger never 
suspected it, it is clear, until the arrival of the later 
Letters (which we now have), and to this no doubt was 
due his steady refusal to reply to them; whereas Char- 
lotte did not know of her own state until aroused into 
self-knowledge by Madame’s attitude. Nothing brings 
self-knowledge like resentment, and we know what 
Charlotte’s resentment must have been from the fact 
that when she first went to Bruxelles it was Madame, 
not Monsieur, Heger who most won her affection. 


However, the course of the story is traced in Dr. 
MacDonald’s book. And from this deep and painful 
experience came the passion that burns through the 
pages of the woman who wrote her novels during the 
dull round of her duties at Haworth, with the object 
of her veneration and affection far removed 
Bruxelles refusing to reply to her letters. Yet she 
created; she did not reproduce. The situation that 
gave her the pain she sought to relieve in her writing 
became another thing in the course of that writing. 
The situations in her novels are full of reminiscence, 
and some of them have the sharp poignancy of 4 
memory carefully nursed because of its infinite pain; 
but they are none of them mere worthless reproductions 
of things that occurred. As she writes, the whole 
situation becomes changed. A new reality takes the 
place of the old. Emotion becomes transmuted into 
new scenes and new personalities, and new vitalities 
emerge from the crucible of creation. M. Heger, of 
course, served as the prototype for Paul Emanuel, y# 
Paul Emanuel is not M. Heger, but another, a newer, 
a different man altogether. Madame Beck is not # 
injustice to Madame Heger, and it is only those wh 
have no conception of what creation is and becom 
who would say so, for Madame Beck is of anothet 
being. Charlotte Bronté could not have written het 
books apart from experience; but as she wrote she 
passed out of her experience in the world into bé 
experience as an artist, and her creations, derived 
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though they might have been from people whom she 
had met and who were then living, became more real 
to her than their accepted prototypes. Had she met 
M. Heger after writing “‘ Villette’? and ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor,” the experience would have been strange to her. 

It is this that is always neglected among the busy- 
bodies who endeavour to find prototypes for all people 
in books. They forget that, in the degree in which 
the artist is an artist, the so-called prototypes are no 
more than hints to creation. Where the likeness is 
exact it is as exact as a photograph—and as lifeless. 
What the creative process meant to Charlotte Bronté 
Dr. MacDonald is well qualified to say, for she, too, 
was a pupil under M. Heger at the Pensionnat in Rue 
d’Isabelle. In the later half of her book she con- 
trasts her own experience, both of M. and Madame 
Heger, with the people in ‘‘Villette’’ and ‘‘The Pro- 
fessor,’’ and, though she does no more than make the 
distinction clear, we may perceive the transmutation 
and the manner of its happening in Charlotte Bronté. 
Her book takes an especial value from the fact that 
she has this advantage peculiar to herself, the effect 
of which is evident everywhere. But the essential 
rightness of her point of view is due to no such chance 
fortune, but to her own clear-sightedness. The com- 
bination of the two make this book one that marks an 
important date in the right understanding of a writer 
whose novels are memorable because they are poignant 
and passionate. 





George Moore’s Farewell 


Hail and Farewell: Vale. By GEORGE MOORE. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


WE are left wondering, at the end of this book, how 
many will have patience enough to find what is 
excellent in it. Mr. Moore contends that Art should 
be shameless; he says that Manet’s strength was his 
utter lack of shame; but we suggest to him that he is 
wrong when he takes Manet’s utter frankness and direct- 
ness of vision as any kind of a parallel for his own con- 
fessions of episodes that may or may not have hap- 
pened. Manet looked at things that mattered, that 
were also beautiful; and expressed them with the com- 
plete lack of prejudice with which he saw them. Mr. 
Moore likes to look at things that do not matter in the 
least, that never did matter; and he tells us of them 
with the smoke-room intention to be ‘‘naughty.’? We 
could forgive him easily if he were at all entertaining ; 
but the first hundred pages of this book are not. 

It is a pity. There is more wit and wisdom in this 
book than there were in either of its two predecessors. 
Never possessing the sustained energy of the creator, 
his mind has turned naturally into the easier function of 
the critic. Like most works of a certain kind of realism 
~-there are more differences between realism and realism 
than there are between realism and romanticism—‘‘Esther 
Waters’’ has staled since its publication; it has proved 








to be photographic of the externals of things, not per- 
ceptively and fundamentally true; yet its effort was 
not sustained, and its author did not go on to deepen 
his vision. ‘‘Evelyn Innes’’—which, nevertheless, we 
think to be a far finer book—depends for its interest as 
much on the fact that it contains some admirable musi- 
cal criticism as on its truer creative business. And ever 
we may discover Mr. Moore’s mind turning aside from 
the stark labour of creation, either for photographic re- 
production, as in ‘‘Esther Waters,’’ or Art criticism, or 
questionable reminiscences. His work always, in short, 
leaves us with the impression that it should be much 
bigger than it is. We feel that this author has, as an 
artist, been lazy; that the quality of his mind should 
have been creative, but that he avoided that kind, and 
every kind, of strenuous life, for work that is mainly 
a kind of delicate journalism. Possibly his acquaint- 
ance with Paris, and the prevalence there of work that 
is literary rather than literature, is responsible for this. 
Whatever the cause, the result is indisputable. When- 
ever we see a collected edition of his ‘‘Works’’ that par- 
ticular tendency will be indisputable and arresting. 

The tendency, in short, is creative, though the result 
is gossipy and journalistic. Yet the tendency cannot 
be denied; and the result is that his criticism is at its 
best—and it is never far away from its highest level— 
perceptive and, from its point of view, final. Those 
who have faithfully undergone the tedious journey 
through the first hundred pages will come upon some art 
criticism that is in itself as fine as we know. Mr. Moore 
tells us that he is never happy far from the smell of 
oil paint; possibly that is why his criticism is not only 
of the intellect, perceptive, but also of the studio, 
workmanly. He leaves one with a richer sense of what 
pictures should mean, and with a completer sense of 
how they come to be. Moreover, unlike the criticism of 
artists, it does not see the world of pictures from one 
point of view, a point of view that is also the particular 
artist’s courageous decision ; it sees the whole as a lover 
might. Vision is a hard thing; and criticism, that is 
born of the intellect, shall not attain to it. There is 
much more that can be said for the old artists than 
that their work is glazed drawing; not painting, as is 
Manet’s work. But the point of view is one in which 
there is a touch of finality that leaves the mind free to 
grapple with the question again from its beginnings. It 
is certainly unfortunate that the mind comes to this sec- 
tion of this book very jaded. 

Thereafter-—save for one short spell in which Mr. 
Moore lets us see exactly why he makes his would-be 
amorous reminiscences so unsavoury—the book is con- 
cerned with Ireland and its celebrities. Yeats is picked 
out again unerringly in a deadly passage—it is a certain 
thing that Yeats can lose no love for Mr. Moore. 
‘‘A. E.’’ moves through the scene again. He is the one 
man who disarms Mr. Moore’s malice. With his great 
eyes, great beard, and great friendliness he is a lovable 
figure even in these pages; and that is to say much. 
Lady Gregory receives a few shafts, picked very deftly, 
shot very neatly, but unforgettable where they lodge. 
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Sir Horace Plunkett and T. P. Gill as Bouvard and 
Pécuchet are great fun. It was a wonderful thought 
of Mr. Moore’s to fasten on Flaubert’s book for his 
parable; and, as he says, the very sound of the names 
Bouvard and Pécuchet characterise their prototypes— 
prototypes, though they came after in history. Of one 
so patiently well-meaning as Bouvard it is hard to say 
much ill. Besides, he had back luck in, and had to fall 
out of, the joint enterprise in experimentation. But 
Pécuchet—one can hear the very accents of T. P. Gill 
in the fall of those syllables—is left with a barb or two 
in his flank that he wiil find difficult to remove. 
Edward Martyn, John Eglington, Douglas Hyde, and 
other notables, pass and repass once more. Mr. Moore 
pre-supposes some knowledge of people and events that 
few, surely, of his readers possess; yet, even so, the 
fun is great, though it is often very cruel. Unfor- 
tunately Englishmen, not especially given to the under- 
standing of wit, will discover national faults in this 
narrative, and will nod very sagely over them; whereas 
it only means that there is a sharp sense of ridicule 
abroad for the correction of faults. At the end of the 
book there is an unmistakable cry of indignation—if 
Mr. Moore has any power of, much less any right to, 
indignation—against a priestly power that, as he knows 
very well, is passing despite those who are interested in 
its maintenance. Let the first hundred pages of this 
book be cut away; its interest and power and value 
would be increased fourfold. 





The Fruits of Friendship 


The Highway to Happiness. By RICHARD LE GAL- 
LIENNE. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

My Friend is Dead. By EMERY POTTLE. 
Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(A... 


EVERY man who lives long enough has a desire to 
write his ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ though it is usually 
the very young who essay the task. That immortal 
allegory has provided suggestions for innumerable 
fantasies on life and death. One would rewrite it with- 
out its theology, another without its religion, and yet 
another without its Hebraisms. In fact it occasionally 
seems the easiest thing in the world for each of us to 
improve on it from his own individual view-point, and 
with regard to his own special idiosyncrasy. No ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ however written, can be finally satis- 
factory to every man; for the variations of that journey 
are as multitudinous as life itself. 


It was perhaps inevitable that Mr. Le Gallienne, who 
has survived for us from that period known as the 
“‘Naughty ’Nineties,’’ should at last write his pilgrim- 
age with beauty as its ruling idea, and a sense of the 
sweetness of words as its method, and when we read the 
dedication, ‘‘To my friend Franklin E. Bigelow, to 





whom all of value in the ensuing fancy properly be 
longs,’’ we are not surprised, for such books are only 
written successfully for a single friend in the first 
instance. Mr. Le Gallienne’s word ‘‘fancy’’ very aptly 
describes the book, which is of the same order as his 
earlier, well-remembered ‘‘Prose Fancies,”’ only a little 
longer and more elaborate. 


‘‘The Highway to Happiness’’ tells how Youth and 
his four companions, Virtue, Truth, Faith, and Hope, 
set out on their journey through life. Youth seems to 
have been a remarkably easy fellow to cajole, for at 
almost the first temptation he falls, at which one of his 
brave comrades, Virtue, dies. We are, of course, sorry, 
but we do not shed tears, for he has still three good 
friends with him, though Hope is a trifle feather. 
headed. Soon the Towers of Peace and Prayer loom 
before them; and here, in an atmosphere which is a 
combination of that of the Interpreter’s House and the 
Palace Beautiful, Youth spends many days in ex. 
emplary fashion. The sight of family joys, however, 
in a neighbouring cottage lures him from the cloister 
to take the road again. We must not linger over details, 
save to remark that he spends an unconscionable time 
in the realms of Queen Folly, staying a deal longer 
and with vastly more relish than certain other pilgrims 
abode in Vanity Fair. He does, however, achieve 
Happiness in the kingdom of Love, which is a pretty 
enough place. It is all as charming as a Burne-Jones 
picture—and as real. 


But Mr. Le Galliienne cannot forget the ‘‘Naughty 
’Nineties,’’ and, indeed, almost apologises for the fact 
when he says: ‘‘Fain am J that this was the ending of 
the tale, and glad were I that those who read shall 
deem I lie telling the strange and heavy thing that had 
yet to befall; for to many it must seem matter beyond 
belief that Youth should ever have grown weary of 
that fair life that was now his and the love that had 
come so strangely to him at the last.’”’ Why could he 
not leave us the true fairy-tale state of ‘‘happy ever 
afterwards,’’ instead of introducing Queen Folly once 
more, and ending with an ironical Scripture reference 
ty Proverbs xxvi, 11, which those who are sufficiently 
interested may look up for themselves? Nevertheless, 
it is all very Elysian, though one cannot help feeling 
that it lacks the prime virtue of sincerity, which is the 
hall-mark of great literature. The decorations of Mr. 
I[erbert Leland Williams are very pretty, delicate 
dream landscapes in faint green ink, over which the 
letterpress is imposed. 


Mr. Emery Pottle’s booklet, which is an exceedingly 
slender one at the price, is another product of frien¢ 
ship. It has an almost painfully personal preciousness- 
Such a very intimate outpouring wellnigh gives one @ 
sense of unwarrantable intrusion as one reads. 
heart’s privacies are hardly matter for publication. 
Yet this brief prose elegy should find many symp* 
thetic and appreciative readers, for it is written with 
beauty and distinction of style. 4 
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Shorter Reviews 


Wild Flowers. By MACGREGOR SKENE, B.Sc. 
trated. (IT. C. and E. C. Jack, 6d. net.) 


LL those who love a country ramble along winding 

paths or lanes, whether through ‘‘Fresh woods and 
pastures new ”’ or not, are sure to enjoy this, the 117th 
volume of the popular “People’s Books.’’ In these 
days of compulsory education, Nature study is ac- 
corded its legitimate place, and from childhood 
upwards minds have been awakened and require further 


Illus- 


knowledge than that which satisfied Peter Bell when— . 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


The two hundred and odd illustrations and descrip- 
tive letterpress which crowd the pages of this little 
book form an admirable guide to the identification of 
the various wild flowers one may meet when strolling 
along the highways and byways of the countryside. 
In addition to an index of the Latin names, Mr. Skene 
supplies another of their English equivalents, among 
which we encounter such homely ones as “Jack-by-the- 
Hedge,’ “Sauce-alone,’? “Fat Hen,’’ “Jack-go-to-bed- 
at-noon,’’ “Lords and Ladies,’’ “Old Man’s Beard,”’ 
“Poor Man’s Weather-Glass,’’ ‘‘ Ragged Robin,” 
“ Sweet Cicely,’’ Burns’ ‘‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flower,’? and scores of others. 





Seaside Wonders, and How to Identify Them. By 
S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Illustrated. (Charles 
H. Kelly. 1s. net.) 


Mr. SEDGWICK’s little handbook is sure to prove 
acceptable to the holiday-maker at the seaside, for the 
life and habits of the various marine creatures to be 
found between high and low water mark are a never- 
ending attraction for those who pass a greater portion 
of their lives in smoke-begrimed cities. The first 
chapter supplies a seaside calendar, the second gives 
hints on how “to go hunting,” others describe crabs, 
starfish, sea urchins, anemones, and various other fish; 
also sea-weeds and shells, and what the author terms 
“odds and ends.’? There is a coloured frontispiece 
and many illustrations from photographs and 
sketches. We could wish that fuller instructions had 
been given with regard to the construction and mainte- 
nance of a marine aquarium. 





Useful Hints. (Blackie and Son. 6d. net each.) 


MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SON have issued four booklets 
of useful hints. Three—‘“Health and Habits for the 
Home,” “Household Management,” “Sick Nursing for 
the Home”—are by Martha Millar; while “A Hand- 
book of Cookery” is by Ada T. Pearson. The first 








is divided into five parts, dealing respectively with the 
home, the person, eating and drinking, temperance, 
and first-aid to the injured. Each section is exhaus- 
tively dealt with so far as the space at disposal will 
allow; and, in addition to a coloured frontispiece, 
there are many explanatory illustrations. The second 
is necessarily very much on the same lines—in fact, 
there are identical passages in the two books—so 
far as the home and food are concerned; but this 
volume, which also contains many useful illustrations, 
has several pages of very practical hints on laundry 
work. The third volume deals not only with the care 
of the sick, but contains a full description of the 
human body and advice on how to keep it in a healthy 
condition. The chapters on the rearing of infants will 
be appreciated by young mothers and nurses. The 
frontispiece in colour shows the general distribution of 
the blood-vessels, and there are other needful illustra- 
tions in the text. 

The little book on cookery is for school and home, 
and has a special chapter on invalid cookery which has 
been supervised by a competent medical authority. A 
coloured frontispiece which should prove useful to the 
housewife and cook shows the difference between prime 
and inferior meat. There are a large number of 
recipes with prices attached. We cannot say that we 
agree with all of these, and in many instances in- 
gredients are put down without any price at all; for 
instance, the 2 lbs. of potatoes which form part of 
the “poor man’s goose”’ are apparently to be obtained 
for nothing, while the apple sauce to accompany it is 
a myth so far as the cost of the apples is concerned. 
It is news to us that one stuffed sheep’s heart will form 
a meal sufficient for three persons. Any healthy child 
would easily eat the lot and ask for more; while a trio 
of adults would look askance at such a meagre meal. 
The work, however, contains much useful information 
on the way of the making and cooking of the various 
dishes, and there are also hints on marketing and the 
management of the kitchen. This series of “Useful 
Hints’’ will, we feel sure, prove acceptable to 
thousands. 





Vital Problems of Religion. 
(T. and T. Clark. 


THE Bishop of St. Asaph has given this book his 
imprimatur as ‘‘a sincere and earnest attempt to get at 
the inner essence of things,’’ and certainly no one can 
accuse Mr. Cohu of any desire to shirk the riddles of 
theology. His many interesting works show that he is 
a thinker who faces the logical outcome of thought. 
The only quarrel we have with writers of his type is 
that, wanting to know too much, they betray a tendency 
to try and prove too much. After all, there was a vein 
of common sense in Margaret Fuller’s ‘‘I accept the 
Universe,’’ even though Carlyle grimly commented, 
‘Gad! she’d better.” 


By the Rev. J. R. COHU. 
5s. net.) 


At the same time, Mr. Cohu approaches difficulties in 
a spirit of faith and reverence very different from the 
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carping or destructive attitude assumed by those who 
possess the will to disbelieve. Though we may be far 
from accepting all his conclusions, his standpoint is 
one of firmness and strength, a marked contrast to the 
sand and water foundations which some modernists are 
deliberately trying to find for Christianity. They 
would undermine the Church, whereas Mr. Cohu’s 
efforts are directed to the finer task of underpinning the 
ancient fabric. 

We can recommend this book with confidence to all 
those—and they are many—who are somewhat dis- 
turbed by the more extreme criticisms of some so-called 
modernists, for the talented author subordinates the 
acuteness of his own intellectual criticism to a higher 
sense of the nature of spiritual things, which, though 
not seen, are eternal. 





The Irish Question. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6d. net.) 


SO much has been written in every form and from every 
standpoint upon the Irish problem that there is no little 
danger of good work on the subject being buried under 
mountains of commonplace. It is satisfactory that the 
article reprinted in the pamphlet under review - has 
secured a commendation from Sir Horace Plunkett. 
This may rescue it from the piles of overlying débris 
and induce the weary student of that question in our 
politics which corresponds to the origin of evil in meta- 
physic to face one more book on the illimitable con- 
troversy. The pamphlet, as Sir Horace Plunkett points 
out, deals with “‘the Federal idea,’’ and it is the topical 
interest thus imparted to the article which supplies the 
main justification for its reappearance. But it also 
contains a well-reasoned and concise presentment of the 
leading facts of the whole case. 





Anecdotes of Pulpit and Parish. Collected and 
arranged by ARTHUR H. ENGELBACH. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


WE once knew a good vicar, not without some sense 
of humour, but who, lacking vivacity, seldom made a 
joke himself. On his library table there lay for many 
years an elaborately bound MS. book, labelled in gold 
letters, “Jest Book.’’ In it he proposed making a 
collection similar to that now before us. It was a 
source of unfailing amusement and “chaff,’’ for the 
simple reason that it never got beyond the first joke 
on the first page. After all, there was wisdom in this 
Jest Book. Had its pages been filled, what an in- 
tolerable bore the dear vicar might have become! Col- 
lections such as Mr. Engelbach’s really ought to be 
expurgated, not on moral but on intellectual grounds. 
There are too many old chestnuts, and, as so often 
happens, some well-known stories of well-known people 





have been transferred to other equally well-known 
characters. This is a phenomenon common to every 
generation at Oxford. But, discounting the Prevailing 
weakness of the professional vaconteur, there are, ij 
we may use the current slang of youth, some “ priceless 
gems ”’ in this collection. One of the best is the story 
Dean Ramsay used to tell of a minister who extem. 
porised the following prayer for Queen Adelaide :-— 


“O Lord, save Thy servant, our sovereign lady the 
Queen; grant that, as she grows an old woman, she 
may become a new man; strengthen her with Thy bless. 
ing that she may live a pure virgin, bringing forth sons 
and daughters to the glory of God; and give her grace 
that she may go forth before her people like a he-goat 
upon the mountains.”’ 





Women Workers in Seven Professions: A Survey of 
their Economic Condition and Prospects. Edited 
by EDITH J. MORLEY. (George Routledge and 
Sons. 6s. net.) 


THIS is a very instructive and useful book, not because 
it is written from a socialistic standpoint, but because 
it contains those masses of facts of the day and obser- 
vations on current experience which Fabian Society 
workers so laboriously and enthusiastically collect 
The ‘‘seven professions’? which the survey covers are: 
Teaching; medicine, with dentistry ; nursing ; the work 
of sanitary inspection and health visiting; the Civil 
Service; clerical and secretarial employment; and act- 
ing. In respect of these vocations the book is a well- 
stocked manual for parents who wish their daughters 
to be self-supporting, and for young women with in 
clinations in the directions indicated. There is a note 
of salutary and discouraging pessimism in the essay 
which Miss Lena Ashwell has contributed to the volume 
for the educational discipline of the stage-struck 
damsel : 


Theatrical lodgings, when one’s salary is 25s. 4 
week, are not always the most pleasing in the town. 
Rheumatic fever and other unpleasant illnesses have 
been contracted from damp beds, when the landlady, 
in her desire to live up to the degree of cleanliness ex- 
pected of her, returns the sheets too quickly to the 
so-lately vacated bed, because, with one company 
leaving in the morning, and another arriving at tea 
time, there are not many hours to clean out a room 
and wash and iron the only pair. The lodgings are 
usually extremely bad and dirty, and generally in the 
least attractive and most unsavoury quarters of the 
town. The food is generally unappetising and cooked 
with very little intelligence. There have been many 
cases of women finding themselves in disreputable 
houses; and even recommended lodgings have been 
found empty on arrival, the police having raided 
them. 


But the survey is not generally so forbidding, and 
the tone of the ‘‘forewords’’ in which the Studies Com- 
mittee summarises its conclusions is buoyantly hopeful. 
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Fiction 


The Priceless Thing. By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


4‘, CAN’T define it,’”’ the heroine says, at the end of 
the story. ‘‘There isn’t just one precious thing in 
the world. . . Honour and love and truth. . .”” We 
are glad to be able to say that she finds all these, for 
Anstice Gatehouse, as she is named, is worthy of them. 
Ostensibly, the priceless thing is a Shakespeare auto- 
graph, round which a very engrossing though rather 
complex mystery is woven. In addition to a plot to 
steal this signature from Damys Castle, where Anstice 
was librarian, there is a cloud on the reputation of 
Anstice’s father, a blackmailing Yankee who made life 
a misery to the chatelaine of the castle, an Italian 
villain—there is material enough, altogether, for two 
or three mystery stories, and quite half the characters 
are rendered unnecessary by the human interest of 
the story. For, after all, the main interest of the book 
is the love story of Anstice and Patrick Romere, who 
is not given nearly as much limelight as he deserves. 
Between Fleck the Yankee, Buoncini the Italian, and 
all the other conspirators one gets puzzled over the 
author’s real intention. Was the book intended as a 
detective story, a love story, or a mystery of baronial 
halls, secret stairways, and the trappings of ghostly 
romance? Even after perusal, the question persists, 
but the subtle atmosphere of romance that pervades 
the last two pages leads us to hope that the author was 
as much in love with Anstice as we are by the time 
the end is reached, for in this tangle of hazily sketched 
characters she is one woman worth knowing, and her 
ultimate realisation of happiness is a fitting reward 
for her labours and trials. It is an interesting, though 
rather overcrowded, book of intertwining plots. 





Shadows of the Past. By JOHN LITTLEJOHN. 
man and Hall. 6s.) 


(Chap- 


CERTAIN inaccuracies in the course of this story point 
to amateur workmanship: for instance, it is hardly 
possible to find such a village as the author describes, 
“within twelve miles of London.’’ Standing by itself, 
this example may seem captious, but a perusal of the 
book will show that in some ways, trifling though they 
are, it is amateurishly written. 

At the same time, it is a very good story, one that 
holds the attention of the reader all the way through. 
The hero is one Leonard Springthorpe, who, having 
lost his memory, finds himself first kidnapped and 
then compelled to hide in order to avoid being arrested 
on the capital charge. In such a situation is excite- 
ment enough, and the author has made good use of the 
Opportunities offered. In depicting other characters, 
however, he is not so convincing: Joyce, the heroine, 
18 far too willing to marry a scoundrel in order to save 











her brother from trouble, and the brother himself, 
arriving at surprising results in his detective work, 
seems to do it all without effort—we are shown none 
of the tracks by which he reaches his conclusions. On 
the other hand, Zoe, the little half-sister of a madman, 
is a finely conceived character, probably the most ad- 
mirable in the book—though even Zoe becomes incon- 
sistent at the end. 

Setting aside all these, which are but minor draw- 
backs, we assess the book high among the output of 
detective fiction. The hero’s lack of memory, con- 
vincingly pictured, makes for real mystery until the 
final explanation, and there is a freshness about the 
style that attracts, and maintains the hold of the story 
throughout. 





Shorter Notices 


A CAPITAL story of the North-West is ‘‘ Blake’s Bur- 
den,’’ by Harold Bindloss (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.). 
The hero is a brave and generous young fellow who 
takes on his own shoulders a burden that should have 
been borne by another—his cousin and brother-officer, 
Bertram Challoner. It is a charge implying cowardice 
in the face of the enemy. At a critical moment of an 
attack Bertram lost his nerve and ordered a retreat, 
and to save him from disgrace and spare his aged 
father the shock of learning the truth, Blake let it be 
supposed that he was the guilty party. The result is 
that a promising career is cut short; he has to leave the 
army and is ostracised by society. After knocking 
about the world for a while he finds himself in Canada, 
and it is here that the story practically opens. The 
author’s description of a party of prospectors, which 
Blake has joined, travelling in the wild North-West, 
through the timber-belt to the barren beyond, with the 
hardships they endure from frost and blizzards and 
lack of food, is realistically told, and provides a 
graphic picture of a vast but little-known region. 
Before the end is reached Blake is cleared in the eyes 
of his friends; but his uncle, the old colonel, is kept 
in ignorance of the truth for the remainder of his life, 
while Bertram dies a gallant death and so retrieves his 
honour. 

Mr. Fergus Hume has perpetrated yet another one, 
“The Lost Parchment’? (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.), 
which possesses most of the ingredients of its fore- 
runners from the same pen. There is a missing will 
and a forged one to take its place; a barrister with 
a not too keen sense of honour; a corpse that was no 
corpse at all; and a dark-haired, dark-eyed young lady 
whose personal presentment forms the charming 
coloured frontispiece to the volume. To screw a dead 
man up in a coffin, bury him, and then bring him to 
life again when he happens to be wanted, is a mere 
bagatelle to such an imaginative and versatile author as 
Mr. Fergus Hume. This, his latest novel, is sure to de- 
light the many thousands who have enjoyed his previous 
works, for they are a public who will swallow any im- 
probability so long as it procures them a thrill. 
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Music 


HERE can be no two opinions about the most 
recent production of the “Ring’’ at Covent 
Garden. It was a great and memorable production, 
worthy of the work and of the place where it was 
given. There were weak spots and disappointing 
moments, but the general result was almost entirely 
satisfactory, while many of the individual perform- 
ances must always stand out in the memory of the 
most fastidious devotee. We wiil specify, on the one 
hand, the performance of “Rheingold,’’ which was 
a glorious whole and contained, among other things, 
the Loge of Herr Sembach, quite the best rendering of 
this part yet seen in England; and on the other, the 
fine Wotan of Mr. Whitehill and the magnificent, all- 
round work of Herr Cornelius in the terribly exacting 
part of Siegfried. 

It is a pity, in a sense, that high-water mark should 
have been reached, with “Rheingold,’’ at the very 
beginning, but it would have been practically impos- 
sible to maintain so high a standard from end to end. 
In “Gotterdammerung’’ we were conscious of a distinct 
falling-off; where our instinct sought a climax, there 
was no climax, for the force that should have produced 
it was spent. 

What shall we say of Herr Nikisch? There is little 
that could be said without impertinence. After the 
regretted retirement of Hans Richter, whom London 
has known for so many years, there was only one con- 
ductor to whom we could look with confidence to fill his 
place, and Covent Garden is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on having secured his services. 

The two renderings of the “Ring’’ are curiously 
different. | Richter conceived the orchestra and the 
singer as parts of one whole; he looked upon the 
vocalist as, so to speak, a solo instrument in the 
orchestra. Nikisch stands for a new dispensation; he 
seems to follow the singer with meticulous attention, 
and to subdue the vast forces under his immediate 
control to a fearful dependence; he treats the voices as 
the one thing needful, and relegates the orchestral part 
largely to the subordinate 7éle of accompaniment. By 
this method wonderful pianissimo effects are obtained, 
but there are moments, such as the Waldweben and the 
Rhine-maiden music in ‘‘Gétterdimmerung,’’ where the 
lovely orchestral part comes perilously near to being 
lost altogether. The playing of the orchestra was 
superb throughout, more especially in “Rheingold”’ 
and “Siegfried,’’ where the effects were extraordinarily 
brilliant. 

The staging of Wagner is, to say the least, unfor- 
tunately hampered by traditions. The management of 
Govent Garden have wrestled with them for a great 
many years without achieving any noticeable measure 
of success, but we recognise with regret that their task 
is wellnigh insuperable. Rainbow-bridges, dragons, 
giants, not to mention the complete destruction of 
Walhalla, are never likely to carry complete convic- 
tion. The ‘‘fauna and flora’’ of Wagner are a difficult 





problem, and we suppose that “der wilde Wurm,”’ for 
instance, will never be anything but a pitiable object— 
a “worm’’ in English as in German—the worm that wil] 
never turn, let alone display any primordial quality of 
“wildness.’? A more hopeful subject for reform is the 
trap-door by which the Norns descend; a little jj 
would make a deal of difference. We are not, how. 
ever, constitutionally ungrateful, and warmly acknow- 
ledge the extraordinary improvement in Scene | 
of “Rheingold,’’ where for the first time the Rhine- 
maidens appeared actually to swim. Moreover, it is 
to be noted with relief that Siegfried’s anvil split at 
the right moment, and not, as has sometimes happened, 
several seconds too soon. 

To turn to the detail of the performances. We have 
already said that in “Rheingold’’ high-water mark 
was reached. Mr. Whitehill not having arrived in time 
from America, Mr. Robert Parker, a mewcomer to 
London, took his place as Wotan; he possesses a fine 
voice, but he lacked dignity. Herr Kniipfer’s superb 
singing quite endeared Fasolt to us, while Herr Kiess 
has made Alberich so completely his own that we resent 
hearing anyone else sing the part, as happened in 
“ Gotterdammerung.’’ No one ever heard the Rhine- 
maidens sing better, and Mme. Kirkby Lunn is too 
well known as Fricka to need special comment. A 
tribute must be paid to the unusual excellence of those 
minor characters, Donner and Froh. 

The “ Walkiire’’’ was another very fine performance, 
especially in the first and last acts. Never has Wotan’s 
narration seemed so interesting or comparatively short 
as it did in the hands of Mr. Whitehill, who, moreover, 
in his farewell to Brunnhilde, reached heights to which 
he has never attained before. Herr Cornelius was 
again a fine Siegmund. Miss Fay’s voice is too weak 
in its middle register to do justice to the part of Sieg- 
linde. There seems no reason why the last act should 
be played in almost complete darkness; it is surely an 
innovation, and one not to be encouraged. 

The title-réle in “Siegfried’’ was filled by Herr 
Cornelius, who gave one of the best performances in 
eur recollection; so many tenors are reduced to voice- 
lessness by the last act that his eventual freshness had 
the effect of a miracle. There was an anxious moment 
in the final duet, where the singers were for a time a 
bar apart, but this was an insignificant blemish on an 
otherwise magnificent performance. Nothing new can 
be said about Herr Bechstein’s Mime or Mr. White- 
hill’s Wanderer; Mme. Kirkby Lunn’s voice was as 
beautiful as ever in the part of Erda, and Miss Bessie 
Jones was a delightful and unprecedently clear Wood- 
bird. 

By far the outstanding performance in “ Gétter- 
dammerung’”’ was Herr Kniipfer’s Hagen, which was 
heard this year for the first time in England. Whether 
through the deadening effect of the exquisitely garish 
decorations erected for the State performance on Mon- 
day, or for some other reason, there was a certain want 
of resonance in the voices, and the whole performance 
lacked the spirit that characterised the earlier operas. 
Frau Gertrud Kappel, who was the Brunnhilde 
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throughout, was at her best in the “ Walkiire,’’ but her 
singing was spoilt by an excessive use of portamento, 
and both in ‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘‘Gétterdimmerung”’ she 
seemed unable to rise to the dramatic height of the 
situation, particularly in the second act of the latter. 

Flaws and faults were obvious, but, when every- 
thing has been weighed and considered, we have had a 
splendid performance of the “Ring.’”’ Herr Nikisch 
remains the undisputed hero of the week; he received 
an ovation at the end of every act, and at the 
close of the whole cycle was borne (figuratively) in 
triumph. “Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.’’ The heavens 
certainly fell—at the close of “ Gétterdimmerung”’ ; 
justice was done—by the audience—to Nikisch! 

D. E. 





The Theatre 


“The Wynmartens”’ 


HERE. is always an insidious feeling of lassitude 

in the atmosphere of a theatre on the second 

night of a new comedy. Seldom is this subtle quality 
made more apparent than at the Playhouse, where there 
is no educated, enthusiastic pit to enhance the mild 
plaudits of the stalls. Certainly Mr. Richard Henry 
Powell’s play did not create great enthusiasm on the 
evening we were invited to see it. But it deserves every 
consideration and will, we hope, become one of Miss 
Marie Tempest’s great successes. For she makes the 
Countess of Wynmarten, widow of a decadent earl and 
daughter-in-law of one of the most smiling but unpleas- 
ing dowagers—incidentally, this part, played by Miss 
Agnes Thomas, happens to be one of the most cleverly 
enacted which we have seen on the stage for some years. 


The younger countess is not an altogether engaging 
person, 1f we may judge by such news as we gain from 
the other characters and by the actions we see her carry 
cut and the words we hear her speak. It seems that 
she married—from a somewhat lowly station, which is 
constantly alluded to but never explained—for money 
and a title. Her husband—we have only the word of 
cne or two people in whom we do not quite believe— 
drank a good deal and had other disagreeable habits. 
Evidently he left his widow quite rich and well supplied 
in regard to mere material things, for her house in 
Belgrave Square is charmingly furnished and her many 
beautiful dresses and hats are by Madame Hayward. 
The fact that the countess suffers a good deal by reason 
of her own stupidity, that she is unhappy through the 
greater part of the four acts, that she is not supposed 
to be very clever or beautiful or gay, makes it a new 
part for Miss Tempest and one in which her art is dis- 
Played to the greatest advantage. We are rarely in 
Sympathy with the character, but we are deeply in- 
terested in the actress. 


Before she married her peer, Lady Wynmarten was in 





love with William Carington, Mr. Graham Browne, who 


is an engineer or something of that sort in a large firm 
abroad. He returns to town for a few days’ business, 
and Lady Wynmarten, intent upon shocking the 
dowager who has ruled her with a rod of iron—very 
neatly clothed in silk—engrosses his time, makes him 
fail in his engagements, drags him into a sort of scandal 
early one morning, and gets him dismissed from his 
post. Eventually she feels she has behaved very un- 
fairly and does her best to get him taken back by 
Wilberforce, Saker and Co., his employers. We only 
see Mr. Saker, made very real by Mr. Franklin Dyall, 
who has a long scene with the countess in his office. He 
has already found out that he cannot do without Caring- 
ton, so that the fight she puts up for what he calls ‘‘her 
mnan’’ is unnecessary, and the comedy ends happily with 
the disappointment of the dowager and the union of 
the lovers. 


As with everything Miss Tempest produces, the action 
and by-play are excellent, but the author seems occasion- 
ally to have confused points, which were simple enough, 
in the desire to create situations in which the actress 
could show her exquisite command over her art. There 
are thousands of people who feel they must see Miss 
Tempest in everything she undertakes, and we imagine 
that, after the first week or so, ‘‘The Wynmartens”’ 
vill appear a much more compact piece of work than it 
seemed on the second night. In the meantime, every- 
one will be grateful to the management for placing one 
more new play by a new writer before the public, 
especially as Mr. Powell’s comedy shows great promise. 
We look forward to future work from his pen. 


Souvenirs of Browning 


Our earliest recollection of things theatrical is con- 
nected, somewhat vaguely, with the plays of Browning 
and a clever Mr. Foss, of whom we have long since lost 
sight, who produced several with the utmost care and 
spirit. Those were the days of early youth, when one 
really needed that one’s literature should be a little 
difficult—Meredith, Browning, ‘‘and that sort of 
thing,’’ as Mr. Chesterton’s duke might say. Now we 
ask that the writer shall do the work for us and present 
us with the alluring result of his labour, not the rough 
harvest of his genius. 

French cookery in writing is really the only 
thing worth having, so that a return to “ The 
Flower’s Name,’ “Love Among the Ruins,” 
and the curiously undramatic play, ‘‘In a Balcony,” 
ceemed rather like going back to the hard and crude 
golden apples of one’s adolescence with the impaired 
appetite of middle life. 


We presume, however, these are not the views of the 
Poetry Society, which gave the Browning afternoon of 
which we write at the Arts Centre in Mortimer Street. 
Firstly, the Lady St. Davids spoke interestingly and 
eulogistically of the late poet—whom we always feel 
could have made his work so much more beautiful had 
he cared to do so; then Miss Julie Huntsman recited 
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“‘A Woman’s Last Word” and ‘‘The Flower’s Name.”’ 
Neither of these pieces proved very interesting, but Miss 
Grace Croft, who is so agreeable in ‘‘Magic,’’ managed 
to infuse that rather worn piece of verse, ‘‘Love Among 
the Ruins,’”’ with a touch of new life and charm. 

In 1912 we had an opportunity of writing of ‘‘In a 
Balcony,’’ played by Mr. Ion Swinley as Norbert, Miss 
Louie Bagley as the Queen, and Miss Elizabeth Risdom 
as Constance. The two first actors appeared in their 
previous parts, but on this occasion Miss Mary Merrell 
played the difficult character of Constance with great 
tenderness and beauty. If we remember rightly, she is 
a young actress who has sometimes taken the parts that 
Miss Gladys Cooper has made popular, and has filled 
them with grace and ease. We have no doubt Miss 
Merrell has many victories before her, for she is young, 
beautiful, with a voice freighted with feeling and poetic 
charm, a quick intellect, and, we should think, a share 
ot liveliness and gaiety which will cause her to be much 
admired. If the Browning afternoon as a whole is 
rather too reminiscent of old hopes and dead ideals, at 
least it gives us the eternal promise of youth and clever- 
ness and beauty in Miss Croft and Miss Merrell. 


The Palace Theatre 


WE have been warned that this excellent entertainment 
is not a revue, and it is certainly unlike the other pro- 
ductions of that name in that it is delightfully witty, 
neatly thought out, never boring—not even when the 
gay humour of the book and verses by Mr. Arthur 
Wimperis are interrupted by such interludes as the 
“‘Salle des tapisseries anciennes’’ or ‘‘le Carnaval de 
Venise D’ Antan.”’ 

The gifts of Mr. Wimperis have been well known 
since the halcyon days of ‘‘The Follies,’’ but they have 
never been seen to so much advantage nor given so free 
a range as in the merry and wise, satiric and laughter- 
making burlesques and songs which compose the really 
important part of “The Passing Show.’’ 

We know a hundred men who can arrange 
groups of ladies and beautiful colours on the 
stage with movements that fit to lively music 
or even sombre song; but of people sufficiently 
observant and skilled to produce the gaiety and 
lively satire of “The Passing Show,’ we can count 
very few, of whom Mr. Wimperis is at the moment 
easily first. But the management is by no means satis- 
fied with having obtained a wit to write its plot, dia- 
logue and songs; it has engaged a most amusing cast 
of actors and a master of mise en scene in Mr. Flers, 
an accomplished musician in Mr. Finck, and dozens 
of other clever people who each and all do much for the 
success of ‘‘The Passing Show.’’ There is Mr. Arthur 
Playfair, who throws himself heart and soul into the 
affair, whatever the nature of his part, whether 
showman of the World’s Bazaar; Lysander, in the 
delightful travesty of Mr. Barker’s vision of ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’; as stage-doorkeeper of “The 
Hilarity” ; or as Mr. Asquith or any of the many other 





personages he presents with such amusing results. Then 
there is a lady new to us, Miss Elsie Janis, who is 
inspired with the true essence of fun and satire. She 
also happens to be at once a splendid dancer, a clever 
and whimsical! mimic, and possesses the most charming, 
clear, soft voice that we have ever heard in this sort of 
entertainment. Not satisfied with the treasures Mr. Butt 
has found in Miss Janis and Mr. Playfair, he adds Mr, 
Lewis Sydney, who is very amusing when he has a 
chance, and Mr. Nelson Keys, who entertains us with 
or without good cause. 

Already ‘‘The Passing Show’”’ has changed a little in 
character, as it will no doubt continue to do throughout 
what should be a very long run. In a little burlesque of 
Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. Playfair, and Mrs. Campbell, 
Mr. Nelson Keys is as funny as the most devoted ad- 
mirer of those famous actors and Mr. Shaw’s latest play 
could wish. Without the slightest bitterness, it makes 
the most delicious fun of a well-known scene in ‘‘Pyg- 
malion.’”’ We only hope that all the other popular 
pieces of the day may be treated in the same light and 
engaging way. We could suggest half a dozen successes. 
which everyone has seen that are simply crying out for 
Mr. Wimperis’ humour and the brilliantly comic acting 
of the present Palace company. There are many more 
delights, such as the ‘‘Marchande de Masques’’ of ac- 
complished Mlle. Regine Flory, the songs and acting 
of Mr. Basil Hallam, and the overwhelmingly beautiful 
dresses—but, of course, everyone will go to see these 
things for themselves. EGAN MEW. 


The Magazines 


N the English Review this month Mr. Wells’s fan- 
I tasia, ‘‘The World Set Free,’’ comes to a conclu- 
sion; we deal with this on another page. Mr. John 
Helston as a poet is unequal, and his inequality gene- 
rally happens to depend from the natural inspiration of 
his subject. This month he writes upon that deathly 
thing for a poet, a subject at secondhand, ‘‘Monna 
Lisa,’? to wit: and the result is not fine, nor within 
reasonable distance of being fine. The demand for 
‘‘real life’’ wili not, we hope, tempt Mr. Patrick Mac- 
Gill to many more memories like ‘‘Fighting.’’ It 1s 
good to have one such reminiscence; but we think it 
would not be wise in him to pander to the zsthetes and 
women who like to look fearfully on blood being shed 
in large quantities—in literature; or who like to hear 
strong language, not on anything so common as human 
lips, but in a real, true, strong-life poem! We suggest 
to Mr. MacGill that such purely literary coteries may 
be neglected, for it is in him to write simply and mat 
fully and out of an experience larger than blood. One 
of the best stories in the number is by Mr. Frank Harms, 
“The Veils of Isis.” Mr. Swift MacNeill writes of 
‘The Confessions of the Viceroy of the Union,’’ deal- 
ing with some of the dispatches and private correspon 
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dence of Lord Cornwallis as Lord Lieutenant after the 
insurrection of 1798. 


The Fortnightly Review opens with a poem by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy on ‘“‘Channel Firing.’’ It is full of a 
grim humour, yet it is touched with a kindliness that has 
lately been rare in Mr. Hardy’s short poems. When the 
Channel Firing is over, and the skeletons realise that it 
does not signify the day of judgment: 


. . . Many a skeleton shook his head. 
‘‘Instead of preaching forty year,’’ 

My neighbour Parson Thirdly said, 

‘I! wish I had stuck to pipes and beer.”’ 


Whoever ‘‘Auditor Tantum’’ may be, his articles vary 
considerably in interest ; but this month in dealing with 
the ‘‘Personalities of the Session,’’ despite a clear re- 
solve to be amiable to the wee gods at Westminster, he is 
full of interest. Jean d’Auvergne writes upon ‘‘The 
Moscow Art Theatre.’? The account itself is often full 
of drama; and it cannot be neglected by those who are 
interested in the progress of the theatre to-day in Eng- 
land. Mr. Henry Newbolt deals seriously with ‘‘Futur- 
ism and Form in Poetry.”’ He incidentally gives a most 
amusing recast of Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale as a 
Futurist would write it. Mr. Courtney himself prints the 
first instalment of his recent lectures on ‘‘The Idea of 
Comedy.’’ His criticism is rarely creative; he depends 
rather on a careful historical statement of the case. 
Each method has its advantages, and while Mr. Court- 
ney never leaves us inspired he seldom fails to give in- 
struction. Dr. Chatterton Hill’s article on Bruges-la- 
Morte” is very well sub-entitled by him ‘‘A Study in 
Pessimism.”’ It does not often succeed in conveying to 


us the strange charm of the old Belgian city. One of : 


the most interesting articles in the number is by Mr. 
Rudge Harding on ‘‘Dramas of Bird-Life.”’ 


The editor of the Nineteenth Century this month 
makes an admirable departure by giving us a three-act 
play by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, entitled ‘‘A Woman 
Mone: A Modern Play.” It is a practice that might 
well be continued in this and in other magazines. We 
think a more powerful reason would be found for it if 
plays were chosen that made claim to literature, since 
such plays are nowadays inevitably shut out of the com- 
mercial theatre. Mrs. Clifford’s contribution does not 
make that claim. Dr. Murray publishes the first instal- 
ment of some unpublished work of Addison under the 
title, “Addison in Ireland.’’ So much as may be seen 
in this part does not seem to make good any claim to 
importance; nor does Dr. Murray handle the article as 
though he were persuaded of its interest. An interest- 
ing article is ‘‘Mrs. Wolfe and the War Office,”” by 
Beckles Wilson. It makes painful reading, but it is, 
unfortunately, no exceptional thing for distinguished 
servants of their country to leave dependents for whose 
Support the nation does not undertake a just provision. 

The two best essays in the British Review are ‘‘Poets 
as Patriots,”’ by Robert Lynd, and ‘‘Brian’s Battle,’”’ 
by Padraic Colum. Mr. Lynd’s is rather round and 
about a subject than direct; he leads to no conclusion, 








but he never suffers the interest to lapse. He gives the 
tribute that is due to Mangan’s ‘‘Dark Rosaleen,”’ 
which is probably the finest patriotic poem ever written. 
Mr. Colum writes well on the Battle of Clontarf, a 
starred event in Irish history, the nine hundredth anni- 
versarv of which was celebrated last month. We would 
have preferred Mr. Colum to have given some of the 
criginal sources for the battle, that make stirring read- 
ing. He is inclined to lose sight of the significance of 
the battle in subsidiary considerations; but his article, 
nevertheless, is carefully and thoughtfully written. 
‘‘Auspicium Melioris Aevi’’ (which, by the way, is an 
indifferent, long pseudonym) writes on ‘‘Federalism 
and Ireland.”” He begins with the sentence, ‘The 
political ideas of Englishmen are undesirably vague,”’ 
and at once plunges into a passionate plea for Federal- 
ism, without giving any hint as to which particular 
manifestation of that protean, hydra-headed thing most 
wins his fancy. But Federalism is the new fashionable 
word, and we are likely to see much of it in the maga- 
zines for some months until a new hare has been started. 
The poetry in the present number is, as usual, badly 
chosen. 

We do not think the editor of the Cornhill was wise 
in printing Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Appreciation’”’ of Lord 
Lytton. What a poet elects to let die should be let die; 
that is only the commonest of justice; and we could 
wish that our poets had not constantly to suffer infrac- 
tions of it in the interests of journalistic ‘‘copy.’? Quite 
the best article in the number is ‘‘Charles Dickens and 
the Law,’ by Sir Edward Clarke. Mind, as usual, has 
several excellent essays. The best, as well as the most 
popular, is by Mr. Horace M. Kallen, on ‘‘James, 
Bergson, and Traditional Metaphysics.”’ 

The finest thing in the Poetry Review is a poem by 
Mr. James Mackereth, ‘‘Hail, Poet !’’—a strong and 
vivid greeting to the prophet-poet whom he sees, ‘‘ with 
far, fearless eyes,’ in the future; a careful reading of 
it will compel admiration from the most exigent critic. 
Many other writers are represented, and the poem “‘Up 
Along,”’ by Mr. Hole, is a charming little study of a 
mood. 


In United Empire, the journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, good abstracts are given of various interesting 
papers read before the members of that body; the 
‘‘Master-Builder’’ for the month is Sir Frederick Weld; 
and Part iii of the series, ‘‘Christianity and the Em- 
pire,’ by A. Wyatt Tilby, deals very faithfully with 
the part played by missionaries amid foreign tribes. 
A clever contribution to the Empire Review is entitled 
‘‘A Dangerous Trade’’—the trade is the writing of 
cheap, popular serial fiction. Foreign affairs and local 
government are thoroughly treated in this number, and 
Mr. H. S. Gullett writes on ‘“‘Australia for Boys.’’ The 
first number of the Chinese Review is to hand; this new 
venture will be published in London on the 2oth of each 
month, and makes a special feature of the expression of 
Chinese opinion, from the Oriental standpoint, on ques- 
tions of the day. Miss E. G. Kemp writes well on her 
‘‘Wanderings in Chinese Turkestan,’’ Mrs. A. Little 
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tells of ‘‘China Revisited,’’ and there are other good 
contributions which will interest all who have relations 
with the Far East. 


The second number of the Candid Quarterly Review 
opens with an energetic, unsigned article on ‘‘The 
Sovereignty: The Commons House—the Minister.’’ 
The cutting down of the liberty of the private member, 
the practice of the closure; the changes in the signifi- 
cance of debates during the last twenty or thirty years— 
these and other matters are discussed with vitality. 
“The Army and the Minister,’’ ‘‘The Soldier—Must he 
ever Think ?”’ are two essentially topical essays, and the 
lengthy article on ‘‘Labour and Wages’’ maintains 
quite a sound point of view. ‘‘The Weather and Its 
Prophets”’ is a very interesting study of the methods of 
the Meteorological Office and the vagaries of the baro- 
meter. It is a pity that this review does not permit the 
signatures of its contributors to appear. 


In the April number of the quarterly Soczalist Review 
the editor draws attention to the fact that the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the International 
Working Men’s Association occurs this year. He sug- 
gests as one way of celebrating the jubilee that there 
should be held a great Internationalist Albert Hall 
meeting in London. 
and International Notes, other articles which make up 
an interesting number of 104 pages are ‘‘Socialist 
Unity,’’ by H. J. Stenning; “‘The Fallacy of Over- 
production,’’ by Percy Wallis; and a discussion on 
“Socialism and Political Parties.’’ 


The current number of the Classical Review contains 
an account of the new Greek lyric fragments discovered 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. Mr. J. M. Edmonds, 
a scholar of Cambridge, has undertaken the task of 
reconstructing the poems by filling up the numerous 
lacunze made by the lapse of time. It is a notable 
achievement of scholarship. In many places words and 
syllables and even whole lines were lacking in the 
papyrus shreds. The most important of these fragments 
is an ode of Sappho, which Mr. Edmonds has trans- 
lated. 


In the Moslem World (London) for April the editor 
strikes the keynote by raising the question as to the 
evangelisation of the Moslem world in this generation. 
The idea is that in the general ferment of thought, 
under present-day conditions, there are unprecedented 
opportunities for evangelism and movements towards 
Christianity. In Albania, for instance, there is said 
to be a national preference arising for Protestant Chris- 
tianity. In the Sudan, Western and Eastern, a great 
field is open for missions to meet the Islamic advance, 
which has rapidly and continuously absorbed the native 
races. Heathenism is doomed; the race is between 
Christianity and Islam. The latest statistical survey 
gives 201 millions and a third as the total Moslem 
population of the world, of whom go millions and a 
half are under British rule or occupation, and only 
13 millions and a quarter under the Caliphate in the 
Ottoman Empire. These figures doubtless affect 


In addition to the Book Reviews’ 





England’s policy towards Muhammadans in general 
and Turkey in particular. he 

For many readers the ‘‘Adventures with Editors’’ of 
Mr. H. S. Harrison, the author of ‘‘Queed,’’ will be 
the most interesting feature of the April Ad¢lanti; 
Monthly, but there are many other excellent contribu. 
tions. ‘‘The Fallacy of Ethics,’’ an essay by Mr. H. 
Fielding-Hall; ‘‘The Path of Learning,’’ by Margaret 
Lynn; ‘‘Fashions in Men’’—these are all good, and the 
whole number is one of the best. The May Harper's 
has a capital illustrated article by Richard le Gallienne, 
‘In Tartarin’s Country’’; Mr. Arnold Bennett’s serial 
is continued ; and there is a notable selection of good 
stories. In the Wzudsor, Sir Rider Haggard’s novel is 
continued ; Mr. Eden Phillpotts has one of his delight. 
ful short stories; and the ‘‘Editor’s Scrap-book”’ is as 
amusing as ever. The illustrations to both these maga- 
zines maintain their splendid reputation. 

Parts V, VI, and VII of Hutchinson’s ‘‘History of 
the Nations’’ dea! still with Eastern countries ; India is 
continued from Part IV; Babylonia takes up nearly the 
whole of Part VI; Mr. Leonard W. King is responsible 
for a comparatively short account of the Hittites, anda 
longer one of the Assyrians in Parts VI and VII; while 
the Phcenician and the Carthaginian nations are de- 
scribed by Dr. J. P. Mahaffy. Many of the illustrations 
depicting later Indian history are from authentic paint- 
ings and add much to the value of the work. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


e Ngee of lethargic stupor has fallen on the House 

of Commons; even the terrific figures of the 
Budget fail to create interest. We are all waiting for 
Asquith to make the next move, and he does not make 
it. There are rumours of conversations which are 
denied almost as soon as they get into general currency. 
Meanwhile Asquith’s policy is plainly delay. He is in 
no hurry; as long as he can keep us quiet with hopes, 
he will calmly let the weeks go by until it is time to 
pass his Bill. 

On Wednesday week we went on with the discussion 
of the Budget. Austen Chamberlain made an excellent 
speech, in which he brought out the defects in the policy 
of the Chancellor. In the old days a Chancellor was 
a collector of Revenue who watched the expenditure 
of all the other departments with a grudging eye. 
Black Michael—now known as Lord St. Aldwyn— 
when he was Chancellor, always reminded me, in his 
attitude to the House of Commons, of the grumbling 
comment of Mr. Bultitude in ‘‘Vice Versa,’’ when Dick 
was asking for pocket-money with which to go back to 
school: “If I do give you some, you'll only go and 
spend it ’’—as if he considered money an object of att. 
Our Chancellor has quite given up all such old-fashioned 
notions of his duty; he is the greatest spendthrift of 
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the lot; and Austen pertinently asked where we were 
going to. He said George had certainly abandoned the 
old Liberal cry of ‘‘Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.”’ 


Then he wanted to know how George was going to get 
through the four or five complicated Bills which will 
be required to put his philanthropic intentions in order. 
Montagu replied, and seemed to think that the rich 
ought to be very grateful that they had not been bled 
more. “ This taxation,’’ he said, “is a method of 
insuring the wealthy in the enjoyment of their wealth ”’ 
--meaning thereby that, if they did not “shell out ”’ 
amiably now, a worse thing may befall them. 


The speech of the evening was by a Mr. Sydney 
Arnold, a new Radical member, who seemed as if he 
had been juggling with millions all his life. He de- 
fended Lloyd George admirably, praised the Budget, 
and spoke with a cocksureness that many of us envied. 
He is a man worth watching. The general impression 
seems to be that the Budget means that the Government 
intends to hold on if they can until next year; that the 
surplus will be far greater than Lloyd George pretends 
it will be, and that he will be able to free the breakfast- 
table and abolish indirect taxation altogether. 


On Thursday Lloyd George took a leaf out of 
Asquith’s book and refused to answer questions. It 
was Pretyman who caused the fur to fly, but Lloyd 
George was in a bad temper before that. As a matter 
of fact, there is a large party on the Liberal back 
benches who loathe the idea of an autumn session, and 
eppear to have told the Whips, who told the Chan- 
cellor, that they cannot be relied on to “ keep a House.”’ 
Now Lloyd George sees that he cannot possibly get a 
mass of legislation through without an autumn session. 
Pretyman pointed this out, and wanted to know if 
Lloyd George intended to collect the money and then 
see about it. The Chancellor at first refused to answer. 
Pretyman talked about moving to report progress, and 
then Lloyd George asked him what right had he to 
assume that the money would not be applied for the 
purposes named. This was no real answer; but Prety- 
man had to be content, so he shrugged his shoulders 
in a way which meant: “The reason is because I do 
not trust him farther than I can throw him.”’ 

Philip Snowden made one of his brilliant and 
thoughtful speeches. It was quite detached; the 
Budget was good in parts, but he doubted if local 
taxation would be relieved. As a Socialist, he did 
not at all object to a man with £10,000 a year paying 
£1,000 a year in taxation; £5,000 wouldn’t hurt him; 
in fact, it would take away temptation, which would 
be good for him. Hayes Fisher raked the figures fore 
and aft. The contributions to local authorities, 
although much needed, were all on wrong lines; the 
more extravagant the boroughs were the more they 
Would get. Josiah Wedgwood is getting more and 
more threatening. “If, for the purpose of avoiding 
an autumn session, you put off getting the power to 
8ive the money to the local authorities, we will make 
80vernment impossible,’’ said he, fiercely. We wanted 
to know who “we”? were. He glared for a moment 
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and said; “Well, I think I have done enough to show 
what one determined man can do.’’ There was the 
usual variegated criticism from all sides, and Steel- 
Maitland wound up for us with a closely reasoned 


speech, in which he objected to this kind of benevolent 
centralisation. 


Ryland Adkins, a Liberal, voiced the demand of 
many when he said he wanted to know what Lloyd 
George really meant by State aid in relief of the rates. 
Lloyd George reminds me of a scene painter; his 
pictures are admirable in the distance, but you cannot 
understand them if you look at the detail; and in a 
business like Empire, we do not want our Chancellors 
to be scenic artists. When the debate closed and the 
orders for the day were run through, Leif Jones, a 
Welsh teetotaller, called out “Object’’ to a harmless 
little Bill to allow extensions of time to Irish hotels on 
festive occasions. Nobody noticed it, and we all went 
home wondering how Lloyd George would answer to- 
day’s examination paper on Monday. 


On Friday, Timothy Davis, a little Welsh draper 
from Fulham, having been successful in the ballot, 
brought in a Sunday Closing Bill, to the effect that all 
public-houses shall be closed in England on Sunday 
except for three hours in the country and four in 
London; that all dond-fide travellers must trudge six 
miles instead of three. There were other drastic 
clauses, but that is sufficient to show the nature of the 
Bill. We sent out a strong whip—a good many 
Radicals had thought it prudent, from hints of their 
agents, that they might begin the week-end early and 
not vote, whilst the Irish benches were sparsely filled. 
Harry Chaplin made a delightful speech, contrasting 
the drinking habits of the people as they were now 
and in his youth—it was quite unfashionable to drink 
now, and the prevailing beverage seemed to be 
barley-water. Paddy Goulding said it was a piece of 
class legislation of the worst type, because it would 
not affect those who could afford to stock their cellars 
on Saturday. Stephen Collins believed in moral 
suasion, and then burst into poetry like Silas Wegg: 


There is a little public house which everyone can close ; 
That is the little public house just underneath the nose. 


He was so overcome with the cheers and laughter that 
greeted this effusion that he gave his whole case away 
by saying that moral suasion requires backing up by 
legislation. Gilbert Parker said a Bill of this nature 
ought to be brought in by the Government. There was 
a rumour that the Bill would be thrown out, and we 
at first thought.they meant to talk it out; but Grampian 
Helme (so called because his name is Norval) seemed 
to fail at the fifty-ninth second, and we went to a 
division. Eleven Nationalists—to pay Leif Jones out 
for his performance last night—voted against the Bill, 
and it was killed by twenty-two—which annoyed the 
teetotallers excessively. As one said to me walking 
out, “It is the moral effect that will be so bad in the 
country.”’ 


I do not know whether I am growing pessimistic in 





my old age, but the House of Commons seems to me 
to be in a rotten condition. The Members seem to be 
more anxious about an autumn holiday than about 
Home Rule or the Budget. We did not show such 
slackness as this when we were not paid for doing our 
work. The Prime Minister, in reply to a question, said 
that it was not the intention of the Government, if they 
can help it, to have an autumn session. Another in. 
teresting item was that the Government had decided not 
to prosecute the gun-runners ; but the words were added 
mysteriously: ‘‘other steps are being taken.’’ The 
Opposition laughed: ‘‘It is because you are afraid to 
tackle the other side,’’ shouted William Thorne, at 
which we cheered. Amery, ever on the pounce, an- 
nounced that on the adjournment Wednesday night he 
would call attention “to the irresolution of the Prime 
Minister in dealing with Ulster.”’ 

Dear old Chaplin opened the debate on the Budget 
with majesty. He quoted Mr. Gladstone’s saying that 
the income tax ought to be held largely in reserve as a 
colossal engine only to be used in the event of a great 
war. Lloyd George’s reply was no better than his 
Budget speech. It was extremely slovenly, and in some 
parts so disconnected that his sentences had no endings. 
He made one or two slight modifications. There had 
been a general protest against the tax of Is. 4d. in the 
% on small unearned incomes of widows and men who 
had retired on their savings. According to the Budget 
a widow with £400 a year would have had to pay 42 
extra in taxation—a rather mean proceeding in a 
Budget of millions. This he altered; those who have 
incomes of less than £500 a year will pay Is. 2d. on 
the unearned part, which is the same as at present, and 
those who have £300 a year or under will pay Is. on 
the unearned portion. 

Lloyd George fiercely denied the statement that he 
had deliberately underestimated the Budget with a 
view to having a big surplus next year. The Committee 
really obtained very little information from him on the 
allocation of grants. Simon wound up for the Govern- 
rent and attempted to prove that the Budget was a 
normal one and that we had not really increased taxa- 
tion very much since the days of Mr. Gladstone. 

Just when we were hoping to get a division Boadicea 
Hunt got up and would not be denied. He gave a long 
rambling statement on the question of Tariff Reform 
and made some excellent points, although the House 
generally was very much annoyed with him. He did 
not sit down until 12.15, and as there were four divi- 
sions taking ten minutes each, all the people who travel 
by District lost the 12.45 train—a rather heavy price to 
pay for listening to the oratory of Boadicea. 

On Tuesday, what I have been prophesying for some 
time partly came to pass. Mr. Asquith plainly showed 
he had been playing with the Opposition during all 
these past weeks, for he announced that the Home Rule 
Bill must go through before Whitsuntide. Further- 
more, he announced that there would be no suggestion 
stage either on the Home Rule Bill or on the Welsh 
Church Bill, which is about as flagrant a breach of his 
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own undertakings as he has yet made. Having passed 
the Home Rule Bill, he then said that the Government 
would produce an amending Bill which would contain 
their new proposals, and which he hoped would satisfy 
the Opposition. This, of course, shows the weakness 
of his position. He admits practically and actually 
that the Home Rule Bill is not a satisfactory measure, 
and yet he is obliged to pass it before he brings in the 
amending Bill! 

All these things made the Opposition very wroth 
jndeed, and angry words were hurled across the floor 
of the House, but it was generally agreed that the most 
dramatic part of the sitting was when Mr. Redmond 
got up and, for the first time for some years, 
threatened the Government. He said he would hold 
himself absolutely free to deal with the new Bill when 
it arrives. He did not commit himself to any approval 
of the course foreshadowed by the Government, which 
he thought mischievous, and the announcement of 
which he considered unwise. Balfour again dominated 
the debate, and became the centre of a hot scene with 
Lloyd George, in which the Speaker had to interfere. 

Mr. Balfour explained himself in quite the old Bal- 
fourian way. “Apparently it all arose from an un- 
fortunate expression of mine,’’ said he sweetly. “It 
was the Government thought the Bill was defective— 
that was implied. I entirely withdraw that, and I say 
for the sake of argument that the new Bill is an added 
perfection.’”” This sarcasm made the majority of the 
House laugh, but it made Lloyd George very angry. 

Carson seems to be the only man who sees his way. 
As the battle surges backwards and forwards, he has 
one remark to make, namely, that, come what may, 
Ulster will not have Home Rule, and that his followers 
over there are keeping their powder dry. 

As we separated for the night, the general opinion 
seemed to be that Asquith will not be able to keep up 
the farce much longer, but will have to go to the 
country if he does not want to go down to history as 
the man who plunged the country into civil war. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE GRAVE CRISIS IN CHINA 


_- problems of no country in the world are so 
baffling to the student of affairs as those of 
China. Hence it is not surprising that a host of 
Writers appear to exist for no other purpose than that 
of prophesying with amazing confidence as to the 
future of that unhappy country. Where Sir Robert 
Hart, Dr. Morrison, and other great authorities have 
failed to draw upon deduction, or forecast from pre- 
cedent, men of far less attainment, but more freedom 
from a sense of responsibility, have never ceased to 
map out for our guidance the certain trend of China’s 
destiny. Thus from time to time we are told with 
assurance that at an early date the North and the 
South are to be riven asunder, and that, from one, two 


Chinese Republics are to come into being. "To introduce 
variety, some enterprising correspondent possessing 
exceptional sources of information refers with the 
regularity of the seasons to the autocratic power 
wielded by the President, and makes cryptic allusion 
to the restoration of the Dragon Throne and the birth 
of a new dynasty. Then, to add to our confusion, 
we are periodically alarmed by what is termed the im- 
pending break up of China amid a territorial scramble 
of the Powers. Strange to say, the Chinese themselves 
are never prodigal of prognostication. With them the 
future is the future, and beyond telling. They can 
understand the events of to-day, and the utmost that 
can be said of to-morrow, whatever it may bring forth, 
is that it will not find them surprised. Expectant— 
of anything and everything—never certain, sums up 
the mental attitude of the Chinese people in regard to 
the future. It would be well for the European writer, 
and his readers, were he occasionally to bear this cir- 
cumstance in mind. To share, however, the stoic 
equanimity of the Chinese in face of the unexpected, 
it is necessary to be intelligently prepared. But the 
usual practice, as far as contemporary affairs are con- 
cerned, is to waste time and mental energy in purely 
destructive criticism of men and events in China, not 
to survey calmly and weigh judicially. The inevitable 
consequence of such perverse activity is that, when 
upheaval comes, the critic is left for a period unintelli- 
gently dumbfounded until he recovers his sangfroid 
and is able once more to resume his réle as minor, and 
misleading, prophet. 


At the present moment, criticism appears to be 
levelled chiefly at the head of Yuan Shih-kai. Vari- 
ously he is termed dictator, despot, autocrat, tyrant; 
his motives are impugned, and his administrative 
ability condemned out of hand. It is only fair to 
say that among the Chinese themselves are to be found 
some of his most hostile critics; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are in the right. It is incon- 
ceivable that any man occupying the extraordinary 
position into which, as we believe, Yuan Shih-kai has 
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been forced, would escape attack from almost every 
quarter in the land. All the more comprehensible does 
this become when we regard the unhappy state of 
affairs existing throughout the country. But, it will 
be asked, who is responsible for such a state of affairs? 
If the present anarchy, with its resultant widespread 
misery, is to be attributed to misgoverment and mal- 
administration, how, indeed, can Yuan Shih-kai be 
exonerated? To answer these questions it is necessary 
to review impartially the course of recent events. 

It will be remembered that in the early part of last 
year Yuan Shih-kai, in fulfilment of his Presidential 
oath and in accordance with the terms of the Pro- 
visional Constitution, summoned to Peking China’s 
first Republican Parliament. This Assembly met 
under the happiest of auspices and with the genuine 
sympathy of almost the entire world. Convened by 
law to sit for four months, it prolonged its session 
into nine. And with what result? Beyond 
voting its members the substantial honorarium 
of five hundred pounds, and appointing a Com- 
mittee of both Houses to amend the Provisional 
Constitution, not one single measure of legislative im- 
portance was passed. When from time to time the 
President made representations to Parliament, urging 
the vital necessity for expediting the work of framing 
a stable Constitution, the matter was not even placed 
upon the agenda of the day. Where other questions 
were concerned, the Assembly merely indulged in 
dialectic warfare; and, owing to the equal distribution 
of parties, it often happened that, during the tactical 
absence of members of one party, a sitting had to be 
abandoned for want of a quorum. When finally the 
Constitutional Committee presented the draft of a 
Constitution which, if it had become law, would have 
made the President and the Cabinet the helpless slaves 
of an amateur Parliament, Yuan Shih-kai realised that 
the time had come for swift and drastic action. 

It is at this point that we must inquire whether or 
not his action was justified, for, having once decided 
upon it, his subsequent policy became inevitable. Par- 
liament had met in April, one of its strongest parties 
consisting of members of the Kuo Ming-tang, that 
powerful society which espoused the advanced Republi- 
canism and ultra-Nationalism of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
In July, ostensibly as a protest against the signature 
by the Government of the Five-Power Loan contract, 
revolution reappeared in the Southern and Yangtsze 
Provinces. For two months China was once more in 
the throes of civil war, the combatants on this occasion 
being the established Republican Government and the 
extreme Republican Kuo Ming-tang. By reason of 
his foresight and masterful preparations, and assisted 
to some extent by the reluctance of the merchant classes 
to lend monetary aid to the revolutionary cause, Yuan 
Shih-kai was able to stamp out the rebellion with com- 
parative ease; and the leaders, Sun Yat-sen and Hsuan 
Hsing, were forced to fly the country. But the Pre- 
sident had learnt his lesson. He now gauged at its 
full measure the strength of the opposition which he 
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had still to encounter from the Kuo Ming-tang in the 
Legislature. He realised,as we have said, that the moment 
had arrived for extreme measures, and he took them, 
In October, his term of office as provisional President 
came to an end, and he was formally elected by a 
substantial majority President of the Chinese Republic. 
International recognition of this fact accomplished 
quickly followed. In November, and without any 
warning, he issued a mandate dissolving the Kuo 
Ming-tang, simultaneously suspending its members of 
Parliament. This action had the immediate effect of 
rendering the Legislature impotent; but in view of the 
fact that its record had been barren of any good result, 
and of the certainty that, as then constituted, its con- 
tinued existence would have proved a menace to the 
well-being of the State, who shall say that any alter. 
native lay open to Yuan Shih-kai? He might have 
relinquished office, it is true; but what man could have 
been found to succeed him? No one, even among the 
Chinese, can answer this last question. That Yuan 
Shih-kai elected to remain and to assume what is 
actually the sole responsibility for the Government of 
his country is not an indication of inordinate love of 
power, but a tribute to his great patriotism. That the 
people of China are passing through a time of bitter 
tribulation, taxed by the constituted authority and 
ravaged by the forces of lawlessness, must not be laid 
entirely to the door of Yuan Shih-kai. Had he been 
met with less uncompromising opposition from those 
reformers who have never seen eye to eye with him, and 
who subsequently took up arms against him, the 
finances of China would ere now have been placed 
upon a sounder footing, taxation would have enjoyed 
a measure of relief, and stimulus would have been 
denied that brigandage which from end to end is now 
spreading ruin among the provinces. 


Notes and News 


A very interesting repertory season opened in 


Bristol on May 11. Repertory is the hope of the 
modern stage, and has begun to bear fruit in an infinity 
of directions. Several of our towns have permanent 
repertory companies, and others are now visited from 
time to time by theatrical organisations of the same 
type. The names of Miss Horniman and the Abbey 
Theatre will readily recur to the memory. Bristol has 
had repertory before, and has seen Miss Muriel Pratt 
before. But this is the first time she has been seen m 
command, and great things may be anticipated. Those 
who saw Miss Pratt recently in London, in ‘‘Hindle 
Wakes,’’ for instance, must realise that she is a power 
for good. Some of the Bristol plays are old—“ You 
Never Can Tell,’’ “ The Importance of Being Earnest, 

and “Nan,”’ for instance—but a new play is “ Wild 
Birds,”” by Violet Pearn, and the curtain-raisers wil 
include “Permission,’” by Herbert Jenkins, 

“ Mother-To Be,”’ by Basil Dean. Mr. Noel Spencer 
is director, and the company includes Messrs. Douglas 
Vigers, Clive Carey, Brember Wills, and Robert 
Creighton. 
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The “History of Russian Music,’’ by Mr. Montagu- 
Nathan, is announced for immediate publication by 
William Reeves. The volume, the first work of its 
kind in English, gives an account of the rise and pro- 

ess of the Russian school of composers, with a survey 
of their lives and a description of their works. The 
author has done much to bring about a better under- 
standing and appreciation of Russian music. 


Madame Berta Morena, the famous prima donna 
from the Munich Royal Opera, who broke her ankle 
while appearing at Sieglinde during a performance of 
“Die Walkiire’’’ at Covent Garden last March, makes 
a reappearance at the Royal Opera about the middle 
of this month. Madame Morena is to undertake the 
réle of Kundry in “ Parsifal.”’ 


Nearly a thousand pictures have arrived at the Fine 
Arts Palace, White City, Shepherd’s Bush, for the 
Anglo-American Exposition, opened this week. The 
collection is divided into sections, allotted to American 
artists resident respectively in the United States, in 
Paris, and in London; the fourth section is confined to 
work of leading British artists. 


MOTORING 


OTORISTS who use benzol will have been 
relieved to find that, contrary to general 
anticipations, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
no immediate intention of insisting upon the 
application of the petrol tax to the home-made 
spirit. But it should not be assumed that this 
exemption will be perpetual. In fact, it is clear 
that it will only operate until such time as the con- 
sumption of benzol remains too small to make the col- 
lection of the tax worth while to the authorities. In 
reply to a question in the House of Commons last week, 
Mr. Lloyd George said : —‘‘No duty is at present levied 
on the spirit referred to, which is largely and chiefly 
used for general industrial purposes. The question of 
its taxation, if and when it comes to be ordinarily and 
generally used for supplying’ motor power to vehicles, 
will not be lost sight of. The future status of benzol 
as compared with petrol, from the point of view of 
taxation, is evidently not going to be decided yet 
awhile.’’ This shows that the Chancellor, whatever his 
shortcomings may be, is quite up to date in his informa- 
tion as to the actual position of the motor fuel problem. 
* * a 
An interesting paper by Mr. A. Ludlow Claydon, 
entitled “Inexpensive Motoring,” was read before the 
Societ;' of Arts last week. The first part of the paper 
dealt mainly with the construction of a car costing be- 
tween £200 and £300, and in this connection American 
methods of manufacture and érganisation were quoted 
at length and with approval. The second portion of 
the paper dealt with the important question of econo- 
mical upkeep, special stress being laid upon the neces- 
sity of regular and careful attention being given to the 
tyres, the feature of the car which still remains the 
Principal source of expense. The lecturer also drew 
attention to a point which is apt to be overlooked by 
the Prospective buyer of a motor vehicle, namely, the 
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importance of selecting one which will command a fair 
price in the event of a re-sale. This is a consideration 
which should always be borne in mind, as there is un- 
doubtedly a very big difference between the prices ob- 
tainable for second-hand cars of different makes, ir- 
respective of initial cost or actual condition. 
* * aS 

A flotation which will attract more than ordinary 
attention in motoring circles is that of Vauxhall Motors 
(1914) Ltd., the prospectus of which will be issued at 
the end of this week, the subscription list opening on 
Monday, the 18th inst. The new company has been 
formed with a capital of £200,000 in ordinary shares 
of £1 each, and 66,000 are being taken as part of the 
purchase consideration, leaving 134,000 to be issued. 
Of these, 44,000 have been applied for by the directors. 
During the past five years sales have increased from 
£89,786 in 1909 to £220,690 in 1913, and the profits 
for 1913 are certified at £30,868. The management re- 
mains the same as from the inception of the business, 
and, in view of the reputation of the Vauxhall car for 
all-round excellence, it may fairly be assumed that 
there is a very successful future in store for the new 
company. a © sf 





A concert, at which the violinist will be Miss Dorothy 
Thirkell White and the pianist Miss Ruth Eyre, will be 
given at the AZolian Hall, on May 20, at 8.15 p.m. 
Fraulein Mary Mora von Goetz, a singer who has done 
well in Germany, will make her début in London. 
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Literary Competition 


TENTH WEEK. 


URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 Tug 
ACADEMY is printing each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene- 

rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
ype Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books. 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from a 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be wholly popular, if classic. All we 
sag vec is that <n will appear which cannot be traced 

y inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 

Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
ay Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 

All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THE ACADEmy, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 
us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. 

It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


QUOTATION X. 


The man of the world is to the man of science very much 
what the chameleon is to the armadillo: the one takes its 
hue from every surrounding object, and is undistinguishable 
from them : the other is shut up in a formal crust of know- 
ledge, and clad in an armour of proof, from which the shaft 
of ridicule or the edge of disappointment falls equally point- 
less. It is no uncommon case to see a person come into a 
room, which he enters awkwardly enough, and has nothing 
in his dress or appearance to r.commend him, but after the 
first embarrassments are over, sits down, takes his share 
in the conversation, in which he acquits himself creditably, 
shows sense, reading and shrewdness, expresses himself 
with point, articulates distinctly, when he blunders on some 
topic which he might see is disagreeable, but persists in it 
the more as he finds others shrink from it: mentions a 
book of which you have not heard, and perhaps do not wish 
to hear, and he therefore thinks himself bound to favour 
you with the contents: gets into an argument with one, 
proses on with another on a subject in which his hearer 
has no interest: and when he goes away, people remark, 
“What a pity that Mr. —— has not more knowledge ot 
the world and has so little skill in adapting himself to the 
tone and manners of society!’? But will time and habit 
cure him of this defect? Never. 


Ne Tn 
“THE ACADEMY” COMPETITION. 
BIE SWE. oid icisicivoint cenisticiieasivttetecesdednssciene 
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Coupon 10, May 16, 1914. 


.*. Copies of previous issues may be obtained by new 
readers desirous of taking part in the Competition. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


S I write, the position appears to be a little clearer. 


THE ACADEMY 


Certainly, some of the liquidation has ended. But | 
there is not much chance that the market will re- | 


cover to any great extent. 
houses have been in difficulties, and they have been helped 
over. That does not mean that the stock has gone into 
the hands of investors, but only that it has passed from 
weak hands into strong hands. ‘The buyers, or rather 


One or two reasonably big | 


the lenders of money, will certainly do their best to get | 


out as quickly as possible. There is still talk of further 
difficulties, and although I do not believe that any serious 


failure will occur, I think the position is sufficiently dan- ' 


gerous to warrant extreme caution. 

The news from Mexico is not good. Huerta has agreed 
to the American proposals simply in order to get ammuni- 
tion into the country. When he has received his supplies 
he will attack the rebels, and if he wins we shall see a 
Presidential election in July. Such affairs in Mexico are 
merely a farce, and Huerta would be re-elected; there- 
fore the position would remain unchanged. From Brazil 
I hear gloomy news in regard to the finance of the 
country; and there is also a story going round the City 
in regard to the bonds of the State of Alagoas. In view 
of these tales, which may or may not be true, I advise my 
readers to sell the bonds. 

Money.—The Money position appears a little easier, 
but the demand from the Continent still continues, and the 
Bank of England will in the end have to come into the 


market for gold. No one quite knows why France and | 
Germany and Russia also should be so eager for gold. | 


We all hope that it does not mean war, but undoubted), 


many people are getting nervous. It is said that the stock | 


of gold in Russia is now far greater than the figures pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and why Russia should require 


such a huge supply I cannot conceive. There is no chance | 


of any reduction in the Bank Rate. 

FoREIGNERS.—The Foreign market appears to be 
Steadying down. But the German and French bankers 
continue to visit London and hold conferences with the 
big banking houses here. 
speak well of the position. We must not forget that the 
1913 Mexican loan was a complete failure; it was all left 
in the hands of the banks and is now unsaleable. The 
tremendous losses that have been made in Mexican and 
Brazilian securities are extremely serious. 


Frankly, these bankers do not | 


For example, | 


the 43 per cent. bonds of the Brazil Railway are 20 points | 


lower in Brussels and Amsterdam than they are in London. 


The Alagoas bonds, to which I have alluded above, are | 


quoted at 80-82, and they are unsaleable in Paris at from 


20-40. This shows how the foreign markets have com- | 
pletely slipped away from London. In spite of the bad 


news about the Austrian Emperor, Austrian and Hun- 
garian issues have actually risen on the account. Perus 
are also a shade harder, but I advise my readers to get 
out if the improvement continues. Tintos have been very 
weak, as the Paris banks decline to encourage speculation. 
If they harden to over 70, they should certainly be sold. 
Home Raits.—There has been no business in the Home 


ailway market of any importance. Someone has been 
mar . 


People to get out. There has been a steady liquidation 


king up the price of Underground Electric Income | 
nds, and if there is a further rise it would be wise for | 


| 
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in the deferred stocks of the Southern lines. where a large 
speculative account is open. It is doubtful whether this fall 
has shaken out all the weak holders. One or two accounts 
have been taken over, and the lenders of money will cer- 
i tainly unload as quickly as possible. “There is nothing to 
g@& for in either Little Chats or Dover A. I still advise 
my readers who have money to invest to purchase the 
Great Western, London and North Western and North 
Eastern ordinary shares. They are all under-valued. 


YANKEES.—It is difficult to understand exactly the fight 
that is going on in Wall Street in regard to Missouri 
Pacific. Kuhn Loeb and Company have definitely refused 
to finance the road, but it is now said that Standard Oil 
may reconsider their decision. It is improbable that the 
notes falling due next month will be met. I cannot see 
any improvement in the general market as long as the 
Mexican position remains bad. A record wheat harvest 
is expected, and this should considerably help the roads 
carrying grain,. and will also considerably enrich the 
farmers ; but Wall Street is utterly depressed, and almost 
every dealer has sold short. The Steel trade is in a very 
bad condition, and the unfilled orders of the Steel Trust 
are particularly unfavourable. Copper continues duil. 

RUBBER.—Rubber shares have been weak, but there has 
been no serious fall in prices. Lanadron report shows 
great falling away in profits, and the dividend is reduced 
to 10 per cent. However, 1914 should remedy this, and 
I do not see any reason why holders should sacrifice their 
shares. The company is well managed, and the costs 
should be considerably reduced. - Ledbury has also issued 
a bad report, the dividend being reduced ; I do not care for 
this company, and have never advised people to hold the 
shares. Riverside (Selangor) need moré money. Chota, 
a well-managed little plantation, can only pay 74 per cent. 

O1Lt.—The Anglo-Egyptian output is once again re- 
duced, but the slump in the shares has not continued and 
prices remain fairly hard. Indeed, nearly all the shares 
in the Oil market have been steady in a week of liquida- 
tion. There is a good deal of talk in regard to Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions. We were told that a gusher had been 
struck, but this news has never been confirmed, and the 
latest tale is that the drillers have gone through over 70 
feet of oil sands and are still drilling. I have steadily 
advised people to get out of this ridiculous gamble; the 
iformation published in the newspapers only confirms 
what I have always thought about the company. The 
Lobitos report was excellent ; this well-managed company 
not only increases its dividend, but also writes down its 
wells stringently. 

MinEs.—Mines remain flat, stale and unprofitable. The 
Alaska group reports are now coming out, and Alaska 
Treadwell increases its dividend to 20 per cent., having 
had an excellent year. Holders can hang on here. The 
Alaska Mexican figures are not good; nevertheless, a 
larger dividend is paid, the money being taken out of 
the sum brought forward. Depressing reports have been 
issued by Jupiter and Simmer Deep. Some of the Broken 
Hill reports are also coming out, but they have not at- 
tracted much attention. The public is completely out -of 
the Mining market. In the Russian group everybody has 
offered shares, with the result that prices are weak. The 
little gamble here looks like dying down. Thé Hoover 
group have brought out their Burma Corporation, and 
the shares were promptly put to 14. The statement issued 
is satisfactory. Nevertheless, those who got in at the 
bottom should certainly take their very handsome profit. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—In the Miscellaneous market there has 
been very little business. In view of the statement that 
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the Hamburg Amerika and North German Lloyd will com- 
bine to fight the British lines, I strongly advise people to 
sell their Shipping shares. The Iron and Steel trade grows 
rapidly worse, and all Steel shares should certainly be 
got rid of quickly. Harrods’ will shortly offer £700,000 
5 per cent. preference at 22s., the money being needed to 
purchase the ordinary shares in Dickins and Jones. The 
ccntrol of this famous drapery firm will give Harrods’ a 
magnificent site in the West End, and I congratulate Mr, 
William Mendel upon his astuteness in carrying through 
the deal. RayMOND RADCLyFrFe, 
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